








An Old Story 
But NOW, if he forgets the 


HAND SAPOLIO 


The First Step Away 


from self-respect is lack of care 








Would You Win Place? 


Be clean, both in and out. 
We cannot undertake 
the former task—that 














in personal cleanliness ; 
the first move in build- 
ing upa proper pride 
in man, woman or 
child is a visit to 
the Bath-tub. You 
can't be healthy 
or pretty, or even 
good, unless you 
are ¢ lean. 


lies with yourself 
but the latter we 
can aid with 
HAND SAPOLIO. 
It costs but a 
trifle its gise is 
a fine habit. 
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POLIO, oule a healthy complex 
and bath ? ion lest it your 
self, 


WHY TAKE 











DAINTY CARI But my wife wont forget it A FIVE-MIN 
of your mouth, and UTE INTER 
neglect your pores, VIEW with HAanp 


Sapolio means so much to good 


the myriad mouths SAPOLIO will equal 
ee doce a housekeepers that it’s hard to cater gure Tg 


plan the day’s work without it. 
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The Entire Household Will Mliss It 
Phe Baby, because it is so soft and dainty tor its delicate skin, The School boy, because its use insures him 
* Pertect '’ marks in neatness, Phe “ Big Sister,’ because it keeps her compl xion and hands soft and pretty. 


The busy Mother, because it keeps her hands young and pretty in spite of housework and sewing; and the 


Father himself, becau it help him to leave behind the grime of daily work. TRY IT YOURSELF. 
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“7 dy LONG time ago—fifty years, per- 
Mfg NuiZ haps—-there came to a _ quiet 
household a_ beautiful, shining 
invitation to a tea-party. The 
invitation shone not only _ be- 
eause the function was so im- 
portant, but because it was written upon high- 
ly glazed note-paper with a gilt edge. In a 
spidery Italian hand, and in most genteel lan- 
guage, the honor was requested of the recipient’s 
company at tea, at six o’clock upon the following 
Thursday. The lateness of the hour was in itself 
a sign of high and fashionable life. Six o’clock! 
and some one had whispered that there were to 
be four kinds of jelly, colored, if you please! by 
cochineal, lettuce, saffron, and coffee. Further- 
more, though the prospective hostess had two 
card-tables, two more had been borrowed (so 
gossip said); and one of the convives, sufficiently 
intimate, had been asked to lend a dozen tea- 
spoons! It was, obviously, a distinguished occa- 
sion—so distinguished that when the invitation 
was read aloud in this quiet family circle it was 
put down in despair. 

“T cannot go,” said the head of the house. 

Her family exclaimed and _ protested: —she 
must go! Why, she wouldn’t have a chance to 
go to such a party in a:ear! Of course she must 
go! Why shouldn’t she? Then she -explained: 
her best cap was all out of fashion. This was 
sobering; plainly, a shabby cap at such a gather- 
ing would not do. There was a little pause, and 
then a burst of determination; she should have 
a new cap! “You have not had one this year,” 
the eldest daughter insisted; the other children 
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and the maiden aunt agreed. A new cap was 
a justifiable extravagance, considering the oc- 
casion,—the new minister and his bride were 
to be present, and a lady from London! 

And so it came about that one of the young- 
er girls was despatched to the milliner’s, with 
a wall-paper-covered bandbox, and-a message: 
“A cap for Mrs. ——. It must have lace 
tabs; and perhaps, if not too gay, a plain 
lilac bow.” But this last was something Miss 
Seip must decide. The little girl charged 
with this serious errand was filled with im- 
portant pride; she feels that pride yet, though 
she is sixty-six years old—to buy a new cap 
for the party! How intently she watched 
Miss Seip turning and twisting and patting 
the lace tabs and the plain lilac bow; and 
then, finally, when all was done, and the beau- 
tiful cap ready to be put into the bandbox, 
behold! Miss Seip hesitated: a flower? A 
wonderful artificial flower, the like of which 
never grew on earth; purple, it was, streaked 
with white; a row of velvet leaves, then a row 
of cotton ones. The little girl’s breath came 
quickly; the lady from London could not 
have anything more fashionable! The beau- 
tiful flower was tacked in just over the left 
lappet, the whole creation laid in the wall- 
paper-covered bandbox, and the little girl ran 
panting home. Now, indeed, would her 
mother shine at the party! 

There was a breathless moment when all 
the family stood about for to admire and to 
see, and the cap was lifted from the box. 
There were ohs and ahs—then, uncertainty; 
for the mother’s face, gentle and placid, with 
soft color in the cheeks, suddenly showed sur- 
prise, disapproval, even indignation. An arti- 
ficial flower! “ Pray, what is Miss Seip think- 
ing of? A flower! at my age? My dear, you 
will return to Miss Seip’s at once, and request 
her to remove this adornment from my cap 
(which otherwise is quite pleasing). Say to 
her that ladies as old as I am do not wear 
artificial flowers.” 

Oh, the heavy carrying back of the flowered 
bandbox! Oh, the disappointment that one’s 
mother should not be as fine as the London 
lady! Oh, Miss Seip’s flush at the reproval! 
After more than fifty years the feelings of 
that little girl are printed on her charming 
old face as she tells this story. And she ends 
it thus: “And how old do you suppose my 
dear mother was when she felt it improper to 
wear the artificial flower? Thirty-eight!” 
As the little girl at sixty-six tells this tale 





a soft velvet flower nods on her own bonnet. 
She sits up very straight. Her dress is exceed- 
ingly pretty; it was made in Paris;—London 
is a little dowdy, she says. “ These English- 
women who come over here look like rag-bags, 
except at dinner, and then they overdress— 
or undress!” she adds, gayly. “I don’t like 
to see a woman of my age in a low dress at 
dinner; but that London woman who was here 
this winter (my dear, she was seventy!) wore 
a very low gown.” And then her eyes twinkle, 
and she tells the tale of her thirty-eight-year- 
old mother who would not, at such an age, 
commit the impropriety of an artificial flower. 

Obviously, something has happened in this 
little girl’s lifetime: at sixty-six she is not so 
old as her mother at thirty-eight—that is, if 
we take this artificial flower as an outward 
end visible sign. This pretty and gay old lady 
trips about to tea-parties that begin at ten 
instead of six; if she wears a cap, it is a 
charming knot of lace, with no discreet ear- 
tabs; it may or may not have the lilac ribbon, 
but if it has, the bow will not be “ plain.” 
Furthermore, though her forehead may not be 
as smooth as her thirty-eight-year-old moth- 
er’s, and her hair is honestly gray, her eyes, 
in spite of crow’s-feet, are young. The quick 
intelligence of her glance declares, frankly, 
interest; and interest means hope—which is 
Youth. The wrinkles and the gray hair de- 
clare, as frankly, pain; and pain means expe- 
rience—which is Age. The combination is 
the best thing we human creatures have: ex- 
perience, that has worked hope. It is a com- 
bination that has an irresistible charm. Many 
a young fellow would rather spend an hour 
at this delightful old woman’s fireside than 
chatter for two hours on the stairs or in the 
conservatory, with a girl—unless the girl was 
very unusually pretty and foolish. 

The change in this matter of growing old, 
since the time when the lady of thirty-eight 
felt herself too ancient to wear a flower in 
her cap, is interesting. It is especially inter- 
esting at that dreadful moment when we first 
realize that we are ourselves no longer young. 
It is an extraordinary moment: pain, denial, 
rebellion, hopelessness. It arrives in many 
different ways. It used to come with specta- 
cles—but nowadays the babe wears specta- 
cles; sometimes it creeps upon us with a lit- 
tle stiffening of the joints; one does not run 
up-stairs quite as lightly as one did. It may 
even reveal itself in the impatience that is 
felt because people do not speak quite as dis- 










































THE WICKEDNESS 


tinctly as they should—an impatience to 
which the younger generation rudely refers as 
deafness. These are gradual intimations that 
we are not as young as we were. There are 
abrupt ones —especially there is the glance 
into the mirror some morning, after a sleep- 
less night. Probably every woman over forty- 
five has known the start of astonishment and 
dismay that comes with that glance—a creased 
and tired complexion, dull eyes, wrinkled 
throat; well! these symptoms need not be cat- 
alogued, they are too unpleasant. The woman 
who has had this slight shock before break- 
fast, glances at her looking-glass many times 
that day, and always with a growing comfort, 
for as the day passes things change; her face 
is more alert, her eyes brighten, her double 
chin is, somehow, firmer. No; it was only 
fatigue from a bad night; not age, oh no! 


Generally speaking, this recognition of 
physical age is a clear-cut moment. Spiritual 


age comes more subtly, so subtly that some- 
times it is never recognized for what it is. 
It shows itself, at first, in a vague indiffer- 
many things—an indifference that 
is too often mistaken for superiority; the 
poor, aging soul—travelling daily further 
from the East,—complacently labelling its 
defect a virtue! Interest is no longer keen; 
the mind requires a little spurring before it 
is eager; many things—pleasures, purposes, 
affairs—seem not worth while. This is 
old age; but it not often warn us 
of its approach by a distinet shock of rec- 
ognition, such as the moment before the mir- 
ror. All we know is that we begin to notice 
a dull lack of appetite for life. We spend 
long days, as Matthew Arnold declares, mis- 
erably, without once feeling that we were ever 
young. Age, he explains, is to “ Feel but half, 
and feebly, what we feel”; while, 

Deep in our hidden heart 

Festers the dull remembrance of a change, 

3ut no emotion,—none, 
But, curiously enough, this dreadful state 
of things, this lack of emotion and of appe- 
tite for life, when unrecognized for what it 
is, is not nearly so painful as that bad mo- 
ment before the looking-glass; and yet it is 
infinitely worse! The first is only an old 
body; the seeond is an old soul. 


ence to 


does 


One of the finest things about our genera- 
tion is an awakening to the fact that age 
ought to be only a matter of the body, a mat- 
ter of spectacles and stiff joints; not of dul- 
ness and distaste for living, not of days in 
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which we shall say we have no pleasure in 
them. There is a growing belief that this 
second age can be avoided—nay, more, with 
some high natures there is even a realization 
that, as a matter of duty, it must be avoided; 
a realization that such age is a confession of 
sin, a confession that life has been selfish, 
narrow, unimaginative, and without living 
ideals. Such age is shame. Little by little 
this belief is growing in human creatures; 
not always consciously, and certainly not al- 
ways beautifully. But the difference between 
the old mother of thirty-eight and the young 
grandmother of sixty-six is not only a differ- 
ence of artificial flowers; it is a difference 
in the generations, a distinct growth in grace. 

It is not easy to admit the grace when the 
growth expresses itself only in “ artificial 
flowers ”’—taking that as a generic phrase. And 
yet, though such expression is esthetically 
unpleasant, even it is not to be entirely 
“ Artificial flowers ” means that the 
knowledge that it is wicked to grow old is ap- 
proaching from the outside—from the look- 
ing-glass—-not from the inside, from the heart. 
Sut it is a beginning, a poor, rudimentary 
effort in the right direction; if it is the end, 
it is worse than useless. And too often it 
seems to be the end. The knowledge never 
gets away from the looking-glass. Oh, the 
struggles of the poor Body to keep young! 
The pulling out of gray hairs; the facial mas- 
sage; alas! even the unpleasant secrecy of cos- 
meties, ete., ete. 


despised. 


All these tiresome, and even 
vulgar, struggles are against mere material 
age; while all the time the neglected spirit 
within the aging Body drops from high youth 
into complacent dulness; indifference, 
disgust, death. The Body hysterically covers 
itself with “ artificial flowers ” while the Soul 
shrivels under the snow of real age! 

But except the surrendering of the Soul 
to age without a fight, there are few more pa- 
thetic sichts than this of the poor, defeated 
Body never giving up its fight against age. 
Sometimes those of us who have not reached 
that dreadful moment of the looking-glass 
after a bad night say the fight is disgusting. 
How well we know the mincing creature of 
sixty in the big hat covered with daisies or 
rosebuds, with the discreet white veil that 
hides the worn complexion; sometimes she 
wears a brown front, and we see the gray 
hairs pricking out in the back of her neck; 
and her dress—no “ plain lilac bows ” for her! 
Cherry - colored ribbons flutter coquettishly 
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about her—ah, well, poor creature! she 1s 
disgusting! 3ut pity her, mesdames, who 
have yet to meet that moment of the looking- 
glass; pity her, and be tender to her, and, if 
you can, teach her better taste in dress. Re- 
member that the hat and the chestnut front 
are her elemental way of saying that she 
knows it is a sin to be old, though, alas! her 
knowledge never goes below the surface. And 
remember, too—the pity of it!—the poor, 
frightened human creature is cowering be- 
hind the flimsy barricade of “ artificial flow- 
ers,” seeking to escape from inevitable ma- 
terial disaster (which is really not very im- 
portant); while eseapable spiritual disaster 
creeps nearer and nearer, until by and by it 
too is inevitable. 

Of course, the little girl who at sixty-six 
could give her thirty-eight-year-old mother 
points on extreme youth is no such aged Soul 
as this,—though she does not despise the judi- 
cious use of “ artificial flowers.” One of her 
grandsons, taking her proudly on his arm to 
a football game, declared: “I tell you what! 
my grandmother’s no slouch; she’s a corker!” 
And this enchantress of sixty-six was as 
pleased as every woman ought to be at a young 
man’s praise. Such a young woman of three- 
score may or may not be good-looking, but 
she cares about looks! She knows that her 
own soft gray hair will bring out the bright- 
ness of her eyes, and she acts accordingly; no 
frizzled chestnut fronts for her! She “is no 


slouch eal 


She is interested; hence her young 
Soul really enjoys expressing itself at her 
toilet-table, though it does so with good taste. 
It is not an old Soul trying to make its 
faded dress of flesh and bones look young. 
And that makes all the difference in the 
world! A difference not only in the facts, 
but in the physical result of the facts; for 
when the “ corking ” grandmother watches her 
quarterback grandson on the field, strange to 
say, she does not look her sixty-six years. 
And why? Because she is really interested; 
and her Soul, being young, has stamped her 
face like a die! It is the very same thing 
which makes the woman of forty-five, after 
her sleepless night, observe with reassurance 
that, as the day passes, the vision that terri- 
fied her before the looking-glass passes too. 
The fact is, her household, her affairs, her 
pleasures, even her anxieties, have claimed 
her; she is interested, and she holds age at 
arm’s-length! It is only when there is no 
interest that the weary flesh takes the fullest 
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and bitterest stamp of age. Of course the 
moral is: be interested, and keep young. 

Easy to say! But what are we to do? 
Shall we pretend to care, pretend to have an 
appetite for life, pretend an interest in things 
and people and affairs? Would not that be 
only decking the mind with “ artificial flow- 
ers”? Certainly, if it is only pretence it 
can do no good. And perhaps, if one puts off 
this matter of keeping young too long, it can- 
not be anything but pretence. Still, it is 
worth while for the old Soul—hopeless and 
dull and intolerant—to try to be interested 
and unselfish, just to see if deeper depths can- 
not be escaped. However, the important thing 
is to avoid getting old in the first place. That 
mother of thirty-eight, dear, gentle thing! 
was guilty of the blunder of her time, in hur- 
rying deliberately into old age; probably this 
was because of a mistaken (and not entirely 
extinct) theory that age meant wisdom. We 
know better nowadays; we know that age is 
only wise in proportion to its youth—that is 
to say, it is wise if it has hope and progress, 
which things constitute youth. We do not 
hurry into evil, as the mother of fifty years 
ago did; we slip into it. But how are we to 
keep out of it? Where are we to begin the 
struggle against growing old. We really ought 
to begin when we are young, before the evil 
days come—because no one ean tell at what age 
the temptation to grow old may present it- 
self. Bovs and girls of twenty have suc- 
eumbed to it, as everybody knows;—and an 
old child is as terrible to look upon as sixty 
masquerading as sixteen! Dreadful children, 
blasé, selfish, complacent, bored, do exist; 
but they are monsters, and belong rather to 
pathology than to ethics. So it is not, per- 
haps, worth while to warn childhood against 
the sin of growing old. But in times of Peace 
it is well to prepare for War; and for those 
of us who are physically no longer young, 
there is no better moment to begin our fight 
against growing old than the very day follow- 
ing that bad night which gave us such a rude 
hint through the looking-glass. 

When we get breath, after the first shock 
of what we saw, let us look steadily at that 
weary face, and then thank God that He has 
sent us notice! “ This age,” let us say to our- 
selves, “is skin-deep. Horrid, too, of course. 
And we must give some attention to it, and 
lessen it in any honest way we can, because 
nobody wants to be esthetically unpleasant 
to anybody else. But real age—that we must 
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be on the watch for! These tired eyes, this 
dull complexion, are in themselves of slight 
importance; as warnings they are of enor- 
mous importance.” And quickly we will be- 
gin to throw up defences against our subtle 
foe! Self-examination, the search for symp- 
toms, is the first step;—and it is generally a 
very unpleasant one? 

Are we dull to other people’s anxieties and 
concerns? Do they bore us? Are we shut 
up within our own plans and pains, our own 
pleasures? Hah! Selfishness! The beginning 
of the end; the first gray hair, so to speak. 
Are we complacently satisfied with things 
as they are? Do we resent innovations—auto- 
mobiles, or servant-girls’ unions, or any other 
new, wsthetically objectionable or materially 
disturbing thing? Are we contemptuous- 
ly impatient at change? Stagnation! The 
end of progress; the stiffening of the mind, 
not the joints. 

Do we feel we are certainly and entirely 
right in our theories of life and conduct, or 
even of art or science or amusement? Are we 
sure that we are the people, and wisdom and 
religion will die with us? That orthodoxy 
is our doxy, and heterodoxy is everybody else’s 
doxy ? — Intolerance! Blindness, deafness, 
senility of the Soul. Here, then, are the 
three deadly symptoms of old age: 

Selfishness—Stagnation—Intolerance. 
If we find them in ourselves, we may know 
we are growing old 





even if we are on the 
merry side of thirty. But, happily, we have 
three defences, which are invulnerable; if 
we use them, we shall die young if we live 
to be a hundred. They are: 
Sympathy—Progress—Tolerance. 

The first is the hardest to most of us, be- 
cause our own little prison of the Actual is 
so immensely important to us. There is no 
denying the fact that when you have a tooth- 
ache yourself, it is hard to have to consider 
other people’s aches. But it can be done, 
though it generally involves physical effort, 
for we must bestir ourselves, and act; the 
mere feeling of sympathy, unexpressed by 
action, is a poor, useless thing; but the Soul, 
determined not to grow old, ean force the 
Body to such physical effort; though there is 
no denying that it is hard work! 

For progress, the effort must be intellect- 
ual; we must read, we must listen, we must 
think. Better go and take a ride in one of 
these ugly, snorting, ill-smelling red devils 
than condemn it untried; better read up on 


the irritating and unlovely industrial condi- 
tions than sit and moan over the degeneration 
of Bridget. Better even sit down with a dic- 
tionary and a book in a foreign language, and 
deliberately exercise the atrophied powers of 
eoncentration and attention, in good hard 
study, than let these powers still further 
harden and waste. Oh, of course it isn’t 
easy! Women who have drifted comfortably 
into middle age are apt to be timid; they are 
afraid of new things; they find evolution in 
conditions very uncomfortable; they have fed 
on current magazines or convenient transla- 
tions of light literature to such an extent that 
the intellectual effort involved in hard read- 
ing is considerably harder to them than scrub- 
bing floors. But if they persist in such ef- 
forts as a sort of mental gymnastics, if they 
make up their stiff minds to try all things— 
that true spirit of youth!—the resulting elas- 
ticity and buoyancy of the Soul will make it 
seem well worth while. 

As for Tolerance, she runs by the side of 
Progress, a shining, angelic creature, never 
by any chance mistaken for indifference. To 
keep up with her, the effort must be moral and 
religious—for the two are not quite the same, 
though they ought to be always together for 
the full perfection of each. Tolerance bids us 
open our minds to current thought; not neces- 
sarily to accept it, but to examine it, with 
honesty and hospitality. This is hard to do, 
not only because the effort itself is difficult, 
but because such examination so often shat- 
ters our complacency—and it is so extremely 
unpleasant to have complacency shattered! 
In matters of belief age finds it especially 
hard to be tolerant, and no wonder; when 
we have lived on our beliefs for forty years, 
they are, and ought to be, vital to us. And 
yet, if we look deep, deep, into divine things, 
we may see how, at bottom, all beliefs are 
one belief: “ Our Father, who art in Heaven.” 
Seeing this, though we will not give up the 
Bread that feeds us, we shall not force it on 
our fellows. We shall know that there may 
be meat to eat we know not of. We shall 
be willing to let other people choose their own 
immortal food. We shall be young! 

The men or women who have these divine 
qualities of sympathy, progress, and tolerance 
are forever young; their very existence cries 
out to the rest of us, surswm corda/— 


The best is yet to be! 
The last of Life 
For which the first was made, 
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I drink the morning off to you 
Brimmed high with fresh delights; 
And full as blessed and as new 
Be all your days and nights! 


We drank together from the brook 
Before the May went out; 

And still the boon is in my heart, 
—A magic for a drought. 


Yes, free of Earth.a little while, 
We filled our kindred eyes 
With all the nations do desire; 
And Oh, we should be wise! 
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So come, and welcome to you, Child 
With eyes the heavens renew, 

To find First-Morning every day 
Wide for the heart of you. 


And silver on her forehead, Star, 
The dream of heights unwon; 
And in her veins run ever glad, 


The courage of the Sun. 


And Oh,—the Springtime, like a cup 
Of love for gods and men, 
Unto her lips and mine, fill up 


Again,—again,—again! 
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BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 
ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


NGINE 47, which had been climbing a 
steep grade for many hours, slowly 


dragged its train into the mountain 
hamlet of Cragsmoor, coughed spasmodically 
several times, and finally stopped short with a 
patient snort of exhaustion. Three passengers 
in the parlor-car, roused to sudden action by 


the voice of the porter automatically an- 
nouncing the name of their station, rose 
stiffly, straightened themselves, collected their 
hand luggage, and gazed in outraged disap- 
proval at the thoughtless rain that poured 
outside. In each of them was a clearly de- 
fined consciousness of the harmony between 
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the general conditions confronting them and 
their individual frames of mind. It was ten 
o'clock at night, the train was two hours late, 
a November storm was raging, and they had 
quite possibly missed the stage connection to 
their destination—the great sanitarium six 
miles further up the mountain. 

One of the three, a slender, good-looking 
youth of twenty-four, with hollow cheeks, 
whose lung-fed flush told its hypocritical tale, 
strugzled into his greatcoat and laughed 
softly to himself with the grim comfort of 
defiant acceptance. The second, who might 
have been ten years older, a singularly hand- 
some man in well-fitting gray tweed, merely 
raised his eyebrows. The third, Miss Grace 
Seresford, turned toward the porter a face 
that was very charming, despite the absence 
of deeper feeling than that of determination 
to have him carry her luggage out into the 
night. She indicated it by the gesture of a 
hand not gloved out of expression. All three, 
however, being thoroughly trained American 
travellers, responded with a practised com- 
posure to the trainman’s curt injunction to 
“step lively.” In another moment they were 
out of the warm car and on the dripping, de- 
serted platform, catching, with the agility of 
long experience, books, umbrellas, and other 
impedimenta the porter tossed to them. With 
a hoarse farewell cough, that seemed some- 
how horribly suggestive in that famed resort 
for victims of tuberculosis, the tired engine 
resumed its weary climb, threw back toward 
them a few friendly sparks of warmth and 
light, and writhed around a curve. 

The three travellers, strangers until now, 
but brought into something approaching inti- 
macy by their common sense of injury, ex- 
changed glances of sympathy and under- 
standing. There was no stage or other ve- 
hicle in sight. Then the man in tweed turned 
to Miss Beresford. Raising his hat, he spoke 
to her with a pleasant assumption of au- 
thority. 

“You two run for shelter,” he suggested. 
“Go into the waiting-room, and I will attend 
to these things,” indicating the heap at their 
feet. 

The younger man at once grasped his own 
suit-ease and reached down for the woman’s. 
She made an instinctive movement of pro- 
test. 

“Please go in,” repeated the first speaker. 
His voice was more urgent, but as he spoke 
he touched the boy’s shoulder with a hand 
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that expressed comprehension. The other 
flushed, then laughed a little, and, quietly 
picking up as much as he could carry, started 
off obediently. 

“Come,” he said to Miss Beresford; “ you 
mustn’t get wet.” 

She followed with docile alertness, the third 
traveller close behind them with her remain- 
ing possessions. Cool and steady of nerve 
though she was, Miss Beresford was conscious 
of a depression even deeper than the gloom 
of the situation warranted. So this was 
Cragsmoor! The chill of death seemed in 
the rain and on the breath of the wind that 
howled around them. Her eyes turned to the 
young man now striding rapidly a little in 
advance. He was well muffled up and ap- 
parently wholly indifferent to the weather, but 
she knew such exposure might hold serious 
consequences, and she sighed for him and for 
those who loved him. 

The waiting-room, when they reached it, 

was already affording hospitality to a red- 
hot ecoal-stove, which seemed to enhance the 
permeating odor of a badly trimmed kero- 
sene-lamp. The two faltered at the threshold, 
but their mentor in tweed pushed them 
gently forward. 
“Pretty bad, I admit,” he said, cheerfully, 
but better than the rain—especially if we 
leave the door open. Now I will try to get 
a carriage. I am right, am I not ”—his 
pleasant baritone voice hesitated for the first 
time and his gray eyes turned uncertainly on 
the woman—“ I am right in thinking we are 
all for Cragsmoor Sanitarium ?” 


“ 


‘I am going there,” she answered, quietly. 

As the young man started to speak the 
kerosene-scented atmosphere precipitated an 
attack of coughing, and they could only wait 
with cloaked sympathy until it ceased. 

“You can read my tag,” he then remarked, 
briefly. 

Miss Beresford hurried into speech. “ You 
are very kind,” she said. “ I am afraid I am—” 

He interrupted her. “ We are all going, it 
seems,” he said, lightly, “ and I can get some- 
thing to take us, I think. If this is your first 
journey there”—he hesitated again—* the 
ride may seem rather alarming. It is up a 
steep mountain, with a ravine on one side, and 
at first glance it looks treacherous. But there 
is really no danger. The drivers go slowly, 
and they are very careful. However, as we 
are starting so late, I doubt if we reach the 
sanitarium before midnight.” 
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She smiled at him brightly. “I am not 
nervous,” she assured him. “ But I think we 
should start as soon as we can.” 

He left the waiting-room at once, and she 
turned to the young man, who was now look- 
ing out of the window with eyes that ap- 
parently saw nothing of what they rested on. 
She was struck by the delicate beauty of his 
face and the tragic reserve of his expression. 
He was dressed in deep mourning, and the 
dark circles under his eyes suggested lack of 
sleep. He wheeled about as she approached 
and looked at her closely, with an expression 
which puzzled her until he spoke. He had 
brown eyes, and there was now a quick, al- 
most boyish, sympathy in their direct glance. 

“1 beg your pardon,” he said, deprecating- 
ly. “I hope you won’t mind my telling you 
how awfully sorry I am you have to join 
this melancholy colony of ours—and on such 
a night at that. It’s not a cheerful human 
experience. But you look so well—you will 
be leaving us cured in a few months. Lots 
of them do, you know. My name is Allen,” 
he added. 

She extended her hand impulsively. On 
the instant she liked him and felt almost as 
if she had grown suddenly to know him. 

“Tt is very kind of you to care,” she began 
with warmth, “ but—” 

He interrupted her, possibly inferring that 
she night not care to speak of herself to a 
stranger. 

“You will forgive my lack of ceremony, 
won’t you} but there’s a good deal of the 
brotherhood feeling up here. It is one of the 
compensations. We help each other all we 
Still, at the best, as I said, it’s not a 
pleasant experience. However ”—he made an 
effort to be more cheerful—“‘ we rub along 
fairly well. 
drous kind.’ 


ean. 


Fellow feeling makes us ‘ won- 
I’ve known patients who seemed 
almost sorry to leave when they got better; 
they had become so fond of the others.” 

The sound of voices at the door interrupted 
him. The man in gray tweed appeared, soak- 
ed but philosophic. Behind him, in the dark- 
eovered vehicle which the 
driver was backing up to the platform. Miss 

3eresford hoped the thought of the vehicle 
which always receives its passengers in the 


loomed a 


ness, 


rear did not occur to her companions. 

“Tlere is the carriage,” their unknown 
friend informed them. “It is a closed one 
with two seats. I shall sit in front and you 
will be very cozy here behind.” 
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He drew back a wide flap as he spoke, and 
indicated the snug retreat within. Allen, bag 
in hand, jumped forward, sprang into the 
seat beside the driver, drew the rug carefully 
around his knees, and looked back at them 
with a glint of humor in his sombre eyes. 

“Thank you,” he said, almost curtly, “ but 
I don’t demand all the good things of life 
just yet. I'll sit here,” He drew his hat lower 
over his eyes as he spoke and pulled closer to- 
gether the heavy collar of his coat, between 
the edges of which a silk muffler gleamed 
white against the darkness. The driver, to 
whom he had nodded as he took his place, 
drew a rubber storm-curtain from under their 
feet and fastened it in front of them to the 
ribs of the carriage, folding the edge in un- 
der Allen’s chin with a deft and friendly 
hand. Then he touched the off horse with 
his whip and the slow ascent of the hills 
began. 

To Miss Beresford the whole experience 
held a strange, rather awful fascination. 
Evidently one left conventionalities behind, 
if not hope, when one entered Cragsmoor; and 
why not? One presumably left them behind 
when one reached the gates of death; and to 
the inexperience of the girl, wholly new to 
close knowledge of serious illness, Cragsmoor 
and those grim gates seemed almost 
onymous. But evidently, as the now silent 
young man in front had said, even here there 
were compensations—humanity, brotherhood, 
kindness, help. She recalled how quietly, how 
naturally, these two men had taken her under 
their care. To them she was evidently a fel- 
low patient, sick and alone. Allen, who could 
not show the active usefulness that lay in the 
power of the other, had made up for his en- 
forced inaction by his gentle sympathy. Miss 
Beresford had pictured them all as members 
of a stricken colony of dying men and women, 
waiting grimly for the inevitable end with 
a certain dogged hardness of spirit. Already, 
and still miles away from the sanitarium it- 
self, she began to realize her mistake. This 
quick response to need in another, this ready 
helpfulness, must sweeten even such surround- 
ings. She assured herself that these men 
could not be alone in their brave acceptance 
of one of Fate’s most malignant decrees. 

Her thoughts turned to the man at her side. 
His familiarity with the place bespoke him a 
patient, but evidently, she decided, one with 
a good fighting chance. He was pale, and now 
seemed a little tired as he sat back after tuck- 


syn- 
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ing the rugs around her and carefully fasten- 
ing the flapping leather into place. On the 
thought she spoke. 

“T am afraid we have let you do too much,” 
she murmured, with an acute pang of self- 
reproof. “I should have attended to my own 
things. I am ashamed.” 

He laughed softly. She saw the flash of his 
white teeth under his brown mustache. “ The 
whole transaction did not take ten minutes,” 
he answered, “ and I am almost dry now. Be- 
sides, what is a drenching more or less? It’s 
all in the day’s work.” 

Allen, who had been wrapped in silence as 
in his garments, turned quickly at this. 

“Tf that is a conundrum,” he 
casually, “ I can answer it. 


announced, 
A drenching more 
or less is a funeral more or less.” 

The silence in which this was received by 
his companions evidently filled him with 
quick compunction. “I beg your pardon,” 
he added, hastily; “I shouldn’t have said 
anything so idiotic. It was in abominable 
taste. But, somehow, it occurred to me, and 
I’m—not quite myself to-night. Make allow- 
ance for me if you can.” 

“Of course you know you should not talk 
in this weather,” suggested the man, quietly. 
“ And out there on the front seat!” 

“T shall not—not much, that is. But while 
I’m at it, I will add handsomely that J have 
no narrow prejudice against conversation in 
the back seat.” 

“ Our duty is large before us.” Her neigh- 
bor turned to Miss Beresford in frank cam- 
“We must talk,” he added, “if 
only to keep him quiet.” 


eraderie. 


The young man protested quickly. “ Oh, 
well, if vou’re going at it like that,” he 
cried, “IT shall fall asleep. I know I shall 


—and that would be horrible. Why, look at 
the possibilities of the situation: darkness, 
storm, the wild mountains all around, the 
world a million miles away, and we—here to- 
gether. We could make literature in these 
hours if you two had the dramatic instinct 
as I have it,” he added, with modesty. 

The others smiled. “Then possibly you 
may have something to suggest,” Miss Beres- 
ford remarked. 

He shifted round in his seat, enough to 
reveal fully to them an exquisite profile, in 
which each feature was sharply etched by the 
twin artists in line effects, Disease and Suf- 
fering. 


“Most assuredly I have,” he responded. 
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“ We have never met before. We are thrown 
together under abnormal conditions. There- 
fore, let us make a fair start. Let us indulge 
in the luxury of speaking to each other with 
absolute candor, of telling each other the ex- 
act and the whole truth—as if we had already 
finished with the small affairs of this old 
world, as if we were three ghosts.” 

Miss Beresford shivered, but the man be- 
side her replied, the quiet amusement in his 
tones contrasting sharply with the rush of the 
other’s words. 

“Tt sounds 
served, calmly. 


diverting, at least,” he ob- 

“Possibly you will go still 
further and suggest the lines along which 
these frightful revelations are to be made. 
What are we to talk about?” 

“ Ourselves, of course!” The boy flung the 
words back at him almost before he had fin- 
ished speaking. “ Ourselves! Our _ noble, 
ignoble, wholly unsatisfactory, and intensely 
interesting selves. Let us turn from the con- 
templation of our flower-strewn, neatly mark- 
ed graves for two hours, and tell each other 
what we are and what we'd be if we were 
alive!” 

The man laughed again, good-naturedly. 

“ One serious objection to your plan is that 
you evidently are not going to stop talking 
long enough to give us a chance,” he com- 
mented. “If you will, you know, for just a 
little while, we might begin. The lady may 
ask any leading question she pleases, and I 
will answer as well as I can.” 

“It’s a bargain!” cried the other. “ But 
no nonsense, mind. Play fair. It’s thé real 
thing, you know; the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” 

“Very well. It shall be the truth, what 
there is of it; but not necessarily the whole 
truth. However, if you speak again I stop 
short.” 

Allen nodded. Miss Beresford’s eyes turn- 
ed toward the man with a sudden interest in 
their brilliant depths. She might as well 
wring from the situation what it might hold. 

“Then you really mean to do it?” she asked. 

“ Ves.” 

“ No matter what I ask?” 

“ Er—yes, L suppose so, if it’s in the bond.” 
“ Butyl haven’t promised to do it, remem- 
Ber”” o> 
~ ©. but you will. You'll be led into 
abandoned recklessness by my shameless be- 
trayvals.” 

He leaned back comfortably in his seat, 
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replaced a rug that 
was slipping from his 
knee, and turned his 
gray eyes on her with 
a peculiar gleam in 


their depths. Miss 
Beresford thought a 
moment. 


“We cannot see you 
very well. Describe 
your appearance,” she 
commanded. 

“A man of thirty- 
five; five feet eleven 
inches tall; weight, one 


hundred and eighty- 
five pounds. Eyes 
gray, hair and mus- 
tache brown. Figure 
good, carriage grace- 


ful, features striking- 
Dressed 
carefully and in _ per- 
fect taste,” remarked 
the interviewed 
briskly and with un- 
emotional veracity. 


ly handsome. 


one 


The description was 
as exactly true as it 
was unlooked for. 
Miss Beresford laugh- 
ed outright, with de- 
licious candor; and a 
chuckle of apprecia- 
tion came from the front seat. 

“ Are you vain ?” 

“Vea” 

“Do you consider yourself irresistible to 
women ?” 

“ Not to all.” 

“To a good many ?” 

The victim writhed beside her. 
he stammered. 


“HE 


as Er—no,” 
“Tsn’t that about all along 
these special lines? 

“Dear me, no. It is precisely along these 
lines that a man shows what he is. 


Are you 
married ?” 


“Yes.” 
“ Are you a good husband 2?” 
“Yes.” 


“What are your most serious faults?” 

“ Jealousy and stubbornness.” 

“And your best qualities?” 

“Loyalty, I 
Can you doubt 
erosity. 


imagine, and being sincere. 
that? And, possibly, gen- 
But I have a great many others.” 


SINGS TO 
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HER AND READS TO HER.” 
“ Such as—” 
“Patience, for one. Witness this occa- 
ss cle 
sion! 


Miss Beresford smiled back at him. 

“T admit,” she said, “that I have asked 
almost as many questions as even an ‘ab- 
normal situation’ justifies.” 

“ Thanks. 
your life.” 

The words died on his lips, for they as- 
sumed an unforeseen prophetic character. 
They had been proceeding slowly, the horses 
slipping and stumbling on the icy road from 
time to time in the darkness of the storm. 
Now, without warning, there was a scramble, 
the sound of falling rocks, a crash, pitch- 
blackness, and then oblivion for Miss Beres- 
ford at least. 

When she opened her eyes it was to receive 
directly in them the bright flash of a car- 
riage-lamp held close to her face. She was 
inside the overturned vehicle, close to the 


Now it is your turn to give up 
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edge of the ravine, and the horses, too, were 
down and struggling ineffectually in their 
tangled harness. Her companion of the back 
seat knelt before her, the blood flowing from 
an ugly cut in his forehead, but otherwise 
apparently unhurt. 

“Drink this,” he said, urgently, as he 
caught her startled gaze. She swallowed a 
mouthful from the flask he held to her lips, 
and the sting and warmth of the brandy re- 
vived her. She struggled out onto the road, 
he helping her as gently as a woman could 
have done it. 

“How do you feel?” he asked, anxiously. 
“ Any severe pain anywhere ¢” 

She kept on her feet, wavered dizzily for a 
moment, and conquered the sense of faint- 
ness that rolled over her. “ Forget me and 
look for the others,” she said. “ You are mis- 
taken in thinking me an invalid. I am per 
fectly well. See to them and let me help if 
I ean.” 

As she spoke a head appeared over the side 
of the ravine near them and the driver crawl- 
ed slowly into view. “ Fell down,” he ex- 
plained, succinctly, if unnecessarily. “ Not 
very far, though; guess I got caught on a 
ledge. Roadway caved at this side. Hope 
you’re all right. Where’s Mr. Allen?” 

The two men plunged on the same impulse 
toward the overturned earriage. The rain 
still fell steadily, and the absolute blackness 
around them was broken only by the flick- 
ering gleam of the carriage-lamp which one 
of them was carrying. Suddenly the driver 
uttered an exclamation and fell upon his 
knees. Miss Beresford ran to the spot where 
Allen lay, pinned down by- the fallen car- 
riage, which had in some unaccountable fash- 
ion turned on him as they all went over. He 
was on his back, and his white face shone 
weirdly out of the gloom. His hat had fallen 
off, and his black curly head rested in a 
little pool formed by the rain. The realiza- 
tion of all the scene might imply rushed over 
her, and she groaned irrepressibly. As in a 
nightmare she watched the two men unharness 
the horses, which now lay quietly where they 
had fallen, and raise the heavy vehicle into 
place. She helped when she could, oblivious 
to the storm, conscious only of the wish to 
be of some use to the boy to save him, to 
get him home. 

It was only a moment before he opened his 
eyes, but it seemed a long time. She and the 
driver had worked with a will, but it was 


the man in gray who finally brought Allen 
to consciousness, examined him rapidly for 
possible injuries, and lifted his emaciated 
body into the carriage, to which the driver 
had again harnessed the horses. 

“ Better let him sit behind here now with 
me, so I can hold him,” he said, tersely. “ He’s 
very faint and muddy.” 

So she sat beside the driver, turning to 
watch the man as he wrapped the boy up 
like a mummy and held him in the curve 
of his strong arm, wiping his damp forehead, 
administering the brandy at intervals, and 
speaking to him from time to time with a 
gentleness that held an almost tender note, 
she thought. Allen seemed dazed and in a 
kind of stupor. He roused a little, however, 
as they drove up to the main entrance of the 
sanitarium, where a sleepy night clerk re- 
ceived them. The latter came forward quick- 
lv when he recognized the man. 

“Why, Mr. Chester—” he began, then 
stopped short as the meaning of the di- 
shevelled condition of the travellers dawned 
on him. At the sound of the name Allen 
sat up, a slow, comprehending fear dawn- 
ing in his eyes. 

“Chester!” he eried. “ Are you Chester?” 
And then under his breath: “ Chester—Ches- 
ter. Good God!” With which aspiration, or 
commentary, Mr. Allen resumed his uncon- 
sciousness as apparently the only thing be- 
fitting the occasion. 

An hour later, after various scenes of ex- 
citement due to rousing nurses and doctors 
and caring for the voung man, Mr. Chester 
paused for a good-night word with Miss Beres- 
ford. 

“T can’t imagine why my name excited 
him so,” he mused. “ I’ve never heard his, 
nor seen him before, as often as I’ve visited 
here.” 

Miss Beresford looked at him as he stood 
before her in the strong light of the hall 
lamps. 

“Then you’re not a patient,” she said, 
warmly. “I’m so glad.” 

“And I’m so glad you’re not! Of course 
I couldn’t say it before that young fellow, but 
I felt it, I assure you.” 

He took her hand and held it a moment, 
smiling down at her. 

“T didn’t like to deny it before him,” he 
said. “Somehow it seemed to comfort him 
to think we were all in the same boat. And 
he was in such a queer mood. He’s in some 
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big trouble, aside from his illness, I think. 
Didn’t you feel it?” 

She nodded. 

“T wonder why my name—” he began. 
Then another thought came to him and his 
face clouded. “I am not a patient,” he said, 
“but I am the next thing to it. I have come 
here every Friday for two years, to spend 
Saturday and Sunday with my wife—who is 
a patient. Good night.” 


The next morning, as Miss Beresford sat 
by the bedside of the stricken woman friend 
she had travelled so far to see, a few chords 
were played on a piano in the next room, and 
a rich baritone voice began to sing, softly, 
but with marvellous expression. The words 
of Matthew Arnold’s “ Longing ” came dis- 
tinctly to her ears: 


“Come to me in my dreams and then 
By dav I shall be well again. 


For thus the night will oft repay 
The hopeless longing of the day.” 


The invalid lay back among her pillows with 
a long sigh of satisfaction. 

“Now we'll have a treat,” she said, con- 
tentedly. “ That is Mr. Chester singing to his 
wife. He always does when he comes, and I 
enjoy it as much as she, for their rooms are 
next to mine.” 

Miss Beresford hesitated. She had not 
mentioned to her friend the accident of the 
night before; plainly she was in no condi- 
tion to be excited by such details. Sut it 
could do no harm to speak of Chester. 

“He is charming, I think,” she said, quiet- 
ly. “I drove up from the station with him 
last night.” 

The invalid’s eyes widened in sudden in- 
terest. 

“Did you really?” she exclaimed. “ Then 
you found him—all that he is: the sweetest, 
the dearest, almost the finest man I’ve ever 
known. Every woman in the sanitarium is 
enthusiastic over him, except ”—she hesitated 
a moment, and lowered her voice—“ except his 
wife,” she added at last. 

Miss Beresford looked a question. 

“Tt’s a tragedy,” went on the other, slowly. 
“She has been here two years, and every week 
of that time he has come to spend the week- 
end with her. She has gained rapidly this 
past year. She could have left long ago if she 
wished. But instead, as regularly as he 
comes, she has a relapse, lies around on 
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couches, has nervous attacks, and the rest, all 
to the end that he may think her worse and 
let her stay here longer.” 
Sut why, in Heaven’s name?” Miss Beres- 
ford looked round the chill white walls with 
an inward shudder. Through the great open 
windows that filled one side of the room she 
could look out on the side of a mountain— 
bleak, forbidding. “ Why?” she repeated. 
“The old story—another man. He also is 
a patient here, and they are together con- 
stantly through the week, until Mr. Chester 
comes. Then the other disappears—takes to 
the woods or stays in his room. At all events, 
he never appears, and they have never met. 
He has been at the sanitarium more than a 


“ 


year and is constantly losing weight and 
strength. She could leave, you see, but he 
cannot. And so she stays.” 

“ But—how ghastly!” exclaimed the other. 
“ Doesn’t she care for her husband ?”’ 

“ Very much, in a dependent, sick fashion. 
That is the most extraordinary feature of 
the situation. When Mr. Chester is here she 
keeps him beside her every moment, and he 
fetches and carries for her like a little 
spaniel. He sings to her, reads to her; he 
almost dresses and undresses her. All her 
nurses have a vacation; he takes full charge. 
One night he carried her up and down the 
room in his arms for hours, because she was 
nervous. She seems perfectly content when 
he is here. She leans on him absolutely and 
evidently loves him in a way. But her mad 
infatuation for the other is obvious to every 
one. When the husband goes, he comes. By 
remaining here she ean have them both. 
Henee again—she remains.” 

Silence fell. The voice in the next room 
was still singing. As they listened it stopped 
suddenly, answered soothingly some remark 
in fretful, high-pitched feminine tones, and 
then went on again; this time in the words 
of a quaint Trish love-song: 


“Put your head. my darling, darling, darling, 
Your bonnie black head my heart above; 
Oh, mouth of honey, wild thyme of fragrance, 

Who could deny you love?” 


“And he doesn’t suspect at all?” Miss 
Beresford asked. 

“Dear, no! He hasn’t the remotest idea. 
And, of course, no absolute wrong has been 
done him, except in a deal of love-making, I 
faney, on the verandas and under the trees. 
Tempestuous erotics are scarcely in order 
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here, as you must feel. 
a gentleman.” 


“ Allen!” 


Besides, Mr. Allen is 


The invalid missed the slight start that 
accompanied the words. 
“Yes, ‘for such is indeed his name,’” she 


quoted, languidly. 

“The tangle seems rather a hopeless one,” 
Miss Beresford reflected, aloud. 

Her friend sighed wearily. “Oh no,” she 
said, “it is not hopeless, for two reasons. 
One is that Mrs. Chester really does love her 
husband and will probably eventually come 


to her senses and care only for him. 
Most women would certainly select him 
of the two to fall in love with.” The 


moment, then resumed: 
Mr. Allen must, unfortu- 
out of it alto- 
He comes of a line of tuberculosis 
His father and mother both died of 
it many years ago, and a week ago he went to 
Chicago to attend the funeral of his only 
Tuberculosis, They protested 
here, for it was a reckless thing for him to 
do at this season, but he went. He adored the 
girl. She was here, too, for a while, and then 
went home to die. She and an older brother 
lived together. He and this young Allen (he 
is hardly more than a boy) are the only ones 
left Six months more will probably 
eliminate Allen from Mr. Chester’s unsus- 
pected problem. By the way,” she added, 
curiously, “I wonder if he is back yet?” 


paused a 
“The other is that 
nately for himself, soon be 


speaker 


gether. 
victims. 


sister. also. 


now. 


The voice in the next room sang on: 


“ How deep the slumber of the flood 


The invalid turned with sudden restless- 
ness. “ Deep, indeed,” she said. “ But who 
ean tell when it may awake?” Then she 


“Tet us listen and doze,” 
“T’m afraid I’ve 
been talking too much—and scandal about my 
neighbors, at that!” 


clk sed her eves. 


she suggested, drowsily. 


Late that afternoon Miss Beresford, ta- 
king a brisk stroll in the grounds, encoun- 


tered Mr. Chester. He stopped at once. 

“T hope you found Mrs. Chester better,” 
she said as they shook hands. There was a 
friendly, rather personal touch in her sym- 
pathy. 

He shook his head. “On the contrary,” he 
replied, gravely; “she is much worse. She 
has learned within the last hour, in some way, 
of our mishap of last night and of the con- 
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sequences to Mr, Allen, who is very ill, I’m 
sorry to say. It seems she knows him. All 
the patients, apparently, take a strong inter- 
est in each other, and she is so sympathetic 
that it has upset her terribly. The doctor has 
just given her a good sedative, and she is 
dozing, so I came out for a turn.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” Miss Beresford ex- 
claimed. “ And about Mr. Allen, too. Is he 
really critically ill?” 

“T believe they are very anxious. He is in 
the infirmary, they say. We might go and ask.” 

They walked together to the detached 
building which sheltered those patients re- 
quiring special attention. A young, stern- 
faced house physician came to them in the 
small reception-room. 

“Mr. Allen,” he said, with professional 
abruptness, “is a very sick man. In fact, he 
We have telegraphed for his 
doubt ”—his softened a 
if he gets here in time.’ 


is sinking fast. 
brother. I 
little—“ 

Out in the bracing mountain air again, 
away from the odor of antiseptics and the 
dreary rows of patients quiescent in lounging- 
chairs along the veranda, Miss Beresford drew 
a long breath. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I shall be glad to leave 
this horrible place!” She darted a look at 
his face as she spoke. There had been some- 
thing so cheery about him that his quiet 
gravity moved her deeply now. 

“There seems to be a special pall hanging 
over it to-day,” he said, slowly. “I’ve been 
conscious of it all the afternoon—of some- 
thing unusual in the atmosphere. I’ve de- 
cided to take my wife away next week if I 
can persuade her to consent. She has made a 
good start toward recovery, and I know she’ll 
come out all right in the end. We'll try 
Florida. We went there on our honeymoon, 
when all the orange blossoms were in bloom, 
and she loved the place. Perhaps—” his face 
brightened as the inspiration came to him. 
“ Yes,” he added alertly, “Ill take her down 
there for a supplementary honeymoon! That 
may complete her cure.” 

“T hope so,” said Miss Beresford, rather 
breathlessly. Uneonsciously she touched his 
arm. She felt her sympathy going out to the 
unconscious man at her side, but his rival’s 
contribution to the solution of a problem 
suddenly turned her thoughts toward him. 
For even as Chester’s confident tones ceased 
a nurse came to the window of young Allen’s 
room and quietly drew down the shade. 
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Y superior cook had just given 

me notice and I felt that the 
bottom had dropped out of the 
universe. She was an ancient 
retainer according to twenti- 
eth-century standard, for she 
had been with me three months. Her claim 
to fame rested on her once having cooked for 
Lord Kitchener. Whenever we had a trifling 
difference of opinion—which was seldom, be- 
cause I didn’t dare—she always retorted that 
she had cooked for Lord Kitchener, and of 
course I realized that I was but an unworthy 
that great man. I suffered a 
great deal from his lordship in those days, and 
I fervently pray that fate will not throw in 
my blameless path either his parlor-maid or 
his laundress. 

There is a great daily paper in London in 
whose columns the nobility and gentry clamor 
for what the Americans delicately call “ help.” 
I have myself pressed into four alluring lines 
a statement of the advantages I had to offer 
and have received no reply. I have answered 
thirty-five advertising parlor-maids, enclosing 
stamped envelopes, and have had no reply. 

“What have I done,” IT cried in anguish, 
“that all cooks should avoid me?” 

Just then my dearest friend was announced; 
at least she is as dear as distance will permit 
in London. She lives at Hampstead, and I— 
don’t. Affection with me is a matter of dis- 
tance. I adore everybody on the line of the 
“tuppenny tube,” I love all on the "bus route, 
I don’t object to a friend within whistling dis- 
tance of a four-wheeler, but I hate all those 
who are avoided by all vehicles but hansoms! 
My dearest friend combines the “ tuppenny ” 
and the *bus, and so I love her. 

“What’s happened?” she asked at once. 

TI explained mournfully that cook had gone. 

“Whenever we had company she always 
said it wasn’t Lord Kitchener, though I never 
said it was.” 

“T wish to goodness,” and my friend flung 
herself into the nearest chair, “ that my cook 
would go.” 
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For the moment I gasped; it sounded so au- 
dacious. 

“Give me a new cook every week,” she cried, 
“but deliver me from eating the same cook- 
ing for twenty-six years, as we have done. 
Adolphus says he has eaten four thousand 
French pancakes filled with raspberry jam in 
that time, and that he’ll die if he eats another 
one, I don’t blame him,” she added, gloomily, 
“but what are we to do? I’ve urged her to 
better herself, but she won’t. She quarrels 
with every servant who comes into the house, 
she’s as deaf as a post, and she cooks abomi- 
nably unless we have a dinner party. If we 
weren’t poor I'd pension her off, but we can’t 
afford it,” and she gave a bounce of resigna- 
tion. “So don’t talk to me of ancient family 
retainers; I’m sick of them.” 

“You don’t know what you are talking 
about,” I said, solemnly. “Listen to me. 
Last week T read an advertisement put in by 
a lady for her cook who was leaving, a cook 
with all the Christian virtues. I decided to 
answer it at once, but then I remembered the 
thirty-five who never replied to my letters. 
Just then He came down placid and smiling— 
you know his way,—and asked what there was 
for breakfast. ‘The Hon. Mrs. Smith,’ I be- 
gan, for I really could think of nothing but 
that cook. He replied that he would rather 
have ham and eggs. I took no notice of what 
He considered a joke, and only said that 
the Hon. Mrs. Smith was advertising for a 
place for her cook, in whom she took a per- 
sonal interest. 

“My dear,’ He said, ‘don’t write! Tire an 
ambulance and fetch her back, for a cook so 
recommended cannot be long for this world.’ 

“T took his and flew there in a 
hansom, and I was so excited that I forgot to 
watch the horse’s ears. It was ten o’clock 
when I reached the Hon. Mrs. Smith’s. My 
dear, T had to wait as if for a smart ‘ at home’ 
At first I thought we had gone to the wrong 
house. Five ladies were going in, and I passed 
six in the halls. There were several recep- 
tion-rooms and there wasn’t a chair without 
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a lady. A perplexed, willowy creature with- 
out a hat, who turned out to be the Hon. 
Mrs. Smith, led me to a seat under an imi- 
tation palm-tree, and said it was dreadful, and 
that she would never do it again. Her cook 
had received forty-five letters and twenty 
wires, and fifteen messenger boys and thirty- 
two ladies had called. 

“There were twenty letters from persons 
of title. Of course I thought of Lord Kitch- 
ener and felt it was useless to stay; but as I 
had come, the Hon. Mrs. Smith advised me 
to wait; she was very civil. 

“ Now you know my three rules: I won’t 
have mixed religions in the kitchen, because 
of squabbles; I won’t take a servant out of 
a ‘flat’; and I don’t want one who wears 
glasses. When the paragon and I met under 
the imitation palm, I found she was all I 
did not want. She questioned me severely and 
said that she was a Roman Catholic. I felt 
that the religion of a being for whom twenty 
of the nobility were clamoring was no concern 
of mine, and I was surprised when she asked 
me to leave my address. So little did I as- 
pire to the paragon that I did not even ask 
if she could cook. 

“The next morning I had a letter, and I 
ean truly say I never was so flattered in my 
life, not even when He asked me to marry 
him, for the paragon had chosen me out of 
165 ladies, including twenty of the nobility. 
To be sure, she went against all my principles, 
and I did not even know if she could cook, 
but she had chosen me! He boasted no end 
of it at the club—‘ Chose my wife out of 165, 
by George!’ Can’t you hear him? So she ar- 
rived, in company with three cardboard bon- 
net-boxes and a japanned tin trunk. He sug- 
gested that we should try her on a lunch, and 
we did. Thank goodness, we only had four 
of his chums, or I should have died of morti- 
fication. After all, a clever man is sometimes 
duller than the dullest woman. 

“Tlow she cooked! It was appalling! Our 
parlor-maid, who has lovely manners, served 
a series of horrors as if they were a feast for 
the gods. After luncheon I found cook had 
broken my best cut-glass salad-bowl] and two 
old Worcester plates, and then finished off 
with nervous prostration on the kitchen floor. 
He and T dined out that night; we had had 
too much of the comforts of home. 

“The next day the housemaid appeared 
with joy in her usually blank eyes and said 
cook had gone and taken her boxes. At 


first I thought she had gone to high mass. 
3ut no, she had really gone with her heavy 
tin trunk and the three bandboxes. How she 
got them down at midnight over four creak- 
ing flights of stairs without being heard we 
shall never know, but she did. We found out 
afterwards that the Hon. Mrs. Smith had had 
this paragon just a month, and then she was 
anxious to get rid of her in a hurry, and so 
she advertised. It was cruel, wasn’t it? So 
really, you know, it is wicked of you to com- 
plain when a servant has been faithful to you 
for twenty-six years.” 

My friend, who had been made cynical 
through suffering, said her cook wouldn’t have 
been faithful if she could have got a better 
place. 

The servant problem is indeed a very sore 
subject and singularly serious in England. 
For this I think there are two reasons—class 
distinctions, and also because so many more 
servants are needed here to do a given amount 
of work than anywhere else. Of course a 
great leisure class means also a great serving 
class, and this serving class is useless for 
others because it has been brought up to false 
standards of expenditure and to a good deal 
of idleness. Take this class out of the sup- 
ply, and also the ever-increasing number to 
which the smattering of board-school educa- 
tion has taught just enough to make them 
good for very little, so that in their proper 
pride they prefer to pass the weary years in 
cheap department stores or starve on factory 
wages, then is it very conceivable that the 
servant supply does not equal the demand? 

The result is that the registry offices do a 
thriving trade in sending out all sorts of un- 
desirable and ignorant human beings to be 
thorns in the flesh of unsuspecting house- 
keepers. 

There is something so pathetically reckless 
in our every-day life! How little we know of 
the servants we take into our intimate lives, 
out of this terrible London with its vices and 
crimes, discovered and undiscovered. Recom- 
mendations are simply the blind leading the 
blind. The worst servant I ever had came 
with a glowing personal character. 

Why will not women tell the truth? Per- 
haps it is characteristic of the weaker vessel 
to be more tactful, to put it delicately, than 
men. The lack of truth is partly a desire not 
to be bothered and partly a rather spiteful 
wish that the other woman may find out for 
herself, and also a cowardly fear to do a poor 
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girl an ill turn. I rejoice to say that I found 
one honest woman who prevented my taking a 
burglar’s assistant to my heart. But she was 
more than a woman, for she was also a 
physician, and I am inelined to think that 
when a woman takes to a man’s profession 
she at the same time takes on something of a 
man’s virtues. 

To this lady I went for the personal char- 
acter of an ideal housemaid, who had left her 
last place because the lady would not permit 
a “follower.” Thinking I might not be so 
bigoted in regard to followers, human nature 
being human nature, I was prepared for an 
area romance, but not for a shilling shocker. 

The ideal, so the lady told me honestly, was 
beloved by a job butler next door. She had 
been a nice country girl, but London and the 
job butler had proved her destruction. Area 
railings and bolts were as nothing to them. 

“T couldn’t let you take her with eyes 
closed,” said this true philanthropist, and so 
I declined the young burglar’s assistant. 

The head of one of the most trustworthy 
of the London registry offices told me that the 
decadence of servants had its rise during the 
first Jubilee of Queen Victoria. There was 
such an influx of strangers in London that 
country servants were imported at huge wages, 
while, on the other hand, innumerable Lon- 
don servants threw up their situations simply 
“to see the fun.” Since then, she affirmed, 
they have become a restless lot, changing from 
one place to the other without reason except 
for the sake of excitement, and generally 
demanding big establishments, less work, and 
increasing wages. I have heard more com- 
plaints of servants in England in a few years 
than in my whole life in America. 

The country servants’ Mecea is London, 
and no sooner have they reached it than 
they join that restless procession with 
the japanned tin trunks. I wonder what 
becomes of them? Where do they finally 
go with their false standards and _ blank 
faces—those awful, blank faces as impene- 
trable as that of the Egyptian Sphinx? 

Servants can be divided into two classes— 
those that aspire to serve the nobility and the 
others who circulate among the middle 
classes. The outward and visible distinctions 
of the former are the perfection of menial 
smartness; the women’s starched apron bows 
cocked to an impertinent angle, and their 
faces a blank. On the other hand, the middle- 
class servant never really succeeds to a blank 


face, which is the result of years of practice, 
and sometimes she even smiles. Also her 
apron is often put on in a hurry and much 
starch brazens out holes; besides, her face in- 
vites “ smuts.” 

The English servant requires to be studied. 
The werld’s other servants are mere amateurs, 
the English servant has a trade. As an 
American I proceeded to treat mine d 
’Américaine, and I made my first blunder. A 
sensible American is, if not friends with her 
servants, at least friendly. The English- 
woman, if she is sensible, presents to her serv- 
aunts a surface of perfect indifference, and 
then she has peace, for the English servant 
despises a considerate and kindly mistress as 
not knowing her place. The most difficult 
thing for a stranger to learn is that impalpa- 
ble line between the different servants’ duties. 
If one does not enumerate what one expects 
of them when they are hired, afterwards it is 
too late. They have, however, a rough sense 
of honor and they generally do what they 
agree to. 

According to the very common American 
custom our house is furnished with speaking- 
tubes, and these nearly lost me a very superior 
cook. She was so superior that I was more 
polite to her than to any other human being; 
only when IT was quite sure she could not 
hear, then did I eall her by her pet name, 
Lady Macbeth. As I was looking timidly 
through the larder one morning she gave me 
notice. I never had a servant who had such 
lovely kitchen manners; her unfailing impu- 
dence was veneered by the most perfect pro- 
priety. “It’s the speaking-tubes. I’ve nothing 
else to complain of; but I won’t be talked to 
through the tubes; it’s against my dignity to 
have the other servants listen.” 

This time I pacified her, but later on I 
hurt her beyond forgiveness: I had sent the 
housemaid to call her one morning when she 
was very late. On my usual kitchen visit 
I found Lady Macbeth palpitating with rage 
—she, a “cook-housekeeper,” called by the 
housemaid! She gave notice at once, and I 
realized then that there is no such snob as 
a servant, and there is nothing she more de- 
spises than another servant. 

The terrors of etiquette below - stairs! 
There once strayed into my employ a house- 
maid whose career, hitherto, had been con- 
fined to lodging-houses. Up-stairs she always 
looked frightened, and her face had a great 
attraction for “smuts”; but she was very 
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willing and very incompetent. It is my ex- 
perience that the willing are mostly incom- 
petent. It was in the reign of Lady Mac- 
beth, a tall fair person with blond eyes and 
a cast-iron jaw. 

“It is not for me to ask Madam to send 
Muggins away, but the rest of us will go if 
Muggins stays. I don’t know where she has 
lived out before, but she drinks out of her 
saucer and does not even know that ex- 
pect her to be down in our sitting-room at 


we 


half past four, dressed in her black and 
ready to pour out the servants’ tea.” Of 
course I gave Muggins notice, recognizing 


that the lodging-house was her proper sphere, 
and in the month that followed I knew she 
suffered martyrdom. She used to wipe her 
eyes stealthily, and as she was not proud I 
showed her some sympathy. 

“ They ain’t nice to me down-stairs like you 
are, ma’am,” she sobbed, “though I’m doing 
my best. Cook says she won’t wipe up the 
dishes for the likes of me.” 

“Never mind, Muggins; you'll be going 
soon, and, after all, you have learnt a good 
deal here,” I consoled her. 

“TJ wish,” said Muggins, “I was dead 

Thus I discovered in Muggins an unexpect- 
ed and interesting note of tragedy, but she 


” 


melted away as they all do; one does not re- 
them as individuals, but as ma- 
terialized qualities, good or bad. However, 
some months after I again encountered Mug- 
gins, looking like a bad imitation of a very 
middle-class young lady, in a huge hat like 
a cart wheel nodding with plumes, beside her 
an underdone youth, a bowler artfully tilted 
on the back of his head so as to show the fine, 
bold sweep of his shining black hair. 
Muggins’s smile showed that she had learnt 
a thing or two. Never more would she drink 
tea out of a saucer nor plunge her knife into 
a mouth which, when we first met, was guilt- 
of front teeth. Now I at recog- 
nized the gloss of six brand-new “ store teeth.” 
On the strength of what she had learnt in 
my she had graduated to higher 
spheres where she could afford the luxury of 
a young man with whom to “walk out.” It 
seems a servant’s aim and ambition is to set 
up a young man with whom she walks out— 
the final goal being rarely matrimony; it only 
means speechless strolls through Regent’s 
Park or Kensington Gardens or the joyous 
revels at Earl’s Court if “she” stands treat. 
In the course of time Muggins was succeed- 
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ed by Jane, Jane of the Madonna face, a 
voice like a summer breeze and her work di- 
vine. I basked in unaccustomed joy until, 
unfortunately, one morning, I asked her to 
send off an important telegram for me. 
“No,” she said, in her sweet voice: “I won’t 
go out this filthy morning.” In the afternoon 
I so far regained my scattered senses as to 
call up Jane and give her notice. For an in- 
stant she turned white, then she recovered 
herself. 

“T beg your pardon, Madam,” she said, with 
respectful effrontery, “I shall not take your 
notice. Servants do not need to take any 
notice after noon.” 

“ All the same, you have had your notice, 
but I will, if you wish, repeat it to-morrow 
morning,” I said, rather amused. 

The next morning I had barely set my foot 
in the dining-room when Jane flew in. “I 
wish to give you notice, ma’am,” she cried, in 
a gasp. I recognized that I was defeated, for, 
by some menial code of honor, she felt that 
she could tell her next lady that she had 
given me notice. Whether the custom is 
legal or not, registry offices are not agreed, 
but I am now careful to give notice before 
noon. 

The of the English servants 
formed by the board-schools and higher as- 
pirations towards department stores has pro- 
duced the temporary servant. She flits from 
one distressed family to the other and is at 
any one’s beck and call at a moment’s notice, 
nor does she harrow her lady’s feelings by 
staying that awful last month, when, having 
done her worst, she is invulnerable. 

The temporary servant has her disadvan- 
tages along with her advantages. She has 
naturally no earthly interest in her place 
(but none of them have!), for she flits like a 
grubby butterfly from one area to the other; 
she is, however, usually quite competent. Her 
example, on the other hand, is bad, for she 
gets high wages, a varied existence, and plenty 
of holidays, and, being temporary and inde- 
pendent, she does not work too hard. 

Coming often from very poor homes, it is a 
curious fact that servants are always ex- 
travagant—at any rate, with other people’s 
belongings. Lady Macbeth, under whose do- 
minion I languished for over three years, 
onee confessed to me that she prided herself 
on her economy, which, she said, proved 
her to be of a different and much higher class 
from other servants. 
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Once in a gracious moment she also told 
me she preferred being a good cook rather 
than a poor nursery governess, who, in the 
delicate and unwritten code of service, is in a 
higher social seale, hovering, I believe, on the 
outskirts of the lady pinnacle. I remember 
Lady Macbeth was kind enough to add that 
she would rather cook for some one she could 
look up to than teach a lot of stupid young 
ones. I was highly flattered, and so was the 
other member of my family, and we tried 
hard to live up to her good opinion. But no 
man is a hero to his valet, and she never re- 
peated the compliment. 

The average man will sniff at the servant 
problem, and, unless: he has a great, broad 
mind, he will say, to the partner of some of 
his joys and all of his sorrows: “ You don’t 
know how to treat your servants. My clerks 
don’t bother me.” 

As if that were the same thing at all. 
Men’s places are easily filled, and the average 
man is so anchored by domestic ties that he 
thinks several times before he gives warn- 
ing, as, indeed, would a servant if she had a 
family depending on her earnings. But a 
servant usually has no ties. Her clothes are 
in tin trunks, and her hopes in the registry 
office; thus accompanied by the one and pro- 
tected by the other she goes on her winding 
way. If she had an idle or sick husband and 
half a dozen children to support, her attitude 
towards service would be less lofty. 

A man takes his business seriously enough, 
but he never takes his wife’s housekeeping 
seriously. 

“What in the world do you do all day 
long?” is his kindly seornful ery; as if there 
were nothing to do. Yet it is that .which 
gives women gray hairs and nervous prostra- 
tion, and forms an endless topie of conversa- 
tion among those who would gladly avoid the 
subject. It requires cast-iron, steel-bound 
nerves to confront rebellion in the kitchen, 
simply because of the terror of going from 
bad to worse. That awful pilgrimage to the 
registry office, those hideous interviews, that 
terrible month of probation—your probation 
as well as hers. I defy two women to get to- 
gether and not talk “servants” before the 
end of the conversation. 

It is a comfort not to be required to solve 
the problems of a future generation. I saw, 
however, yesterday the thin edge of the wedge 
in the form of a little red cart in front of 
a house before which the usual “sidewalk 


committee,” as they call it in America, was 
gathered, lazily critical. Rubber tubes led 
from the cart into the open windows of a 
room, and a gentleman apparently of elegant 
leisure, in uniform, superintended proceed- 
ings. For a moment I suspected fire, but see- 
ing the calm, unrufiled, unsoiled, unwatered 
appearance of everything, it suddenly flashed 
through my mind that what I so often had 
predicted was being fulfilled. Science was 
solving the domestic problem! 

If we can clean a house by air without the 
presence of a servant, before long some great 
man will teach us to cook in the same way. 
Some day electricity will release us from 
bondage. A cook will then be as unnecessary 
as a "bus horse. Then let the young person 
who now aspires to the factory and the de- 
partment stores threaten; we shall not care. 
Indeed, then may come our sweet time of 
revenge, for the department stores will be un- 
doubtedly overcrowded, and the young person 
with the yellow tin trunk will then join a 
different procession in the days of that happy 
millennium. Gladly would I have shaken 
hands with the gentleman who was superin- 
tending the red eart, as the outward and visi- 
ble promise of a new liberty, but I feared he 
might not understand. 

The other day there was sent to me a vo- 
luminous list of the eminent scientists who 
are to lecture before the Royal Institution. 
As I read their famous names it did seem 
to me that if these giants of science would 
abstract their gaze from discovering new 
planets, new continents, new gases, and new 
rays, and would bring their mighty intel- 
lects to bear on what might be called kitchen 
science, the results would be _ incaleulable. 
Does not the old nursery wisdom declare, 
“Great oaks from little acorns grow”? In- 
vent an electrical cook, an electrical parlor- 
maid, an electrical housemaid, and an elec- 
trical boy for the boots. Think of the peace 
that will enter our homes; think of the just 
retribution that will overtake those awful 
offices that pocket our fees and supply worse 
than nothing! Think of the joy of millions 
of crushed housekeepers who, for the first 
time in the history of the world, will be able 
to look a cook squarely in the face and give 
her warning! Surely that is an aim which 
should satisfy the greatest intellect, because 
the greatest intellect (presumably a man, a 
brother, a father, or a husband) demands to 
be fed, not only often, but well. 
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F we contemplate merely the 
ideal we are likely to suffer 
so sharply, on being relegated 
to the actual, that we either 
seclude ourselves as much as 
possible from the actual, or, 
with a swagger of assumed cheerfulness, give 
over the ideal to the damnation of neglect. 
This is as true of the ideal in family rela- 
tionships as of any other. It is well to call to 
mind the excellences of the home, as we did 
at the Christmas season, and to keep them in 
mind during all seasons by the aid of poetry 
or any of those arts which so cheerfully serve 
However, as 








as handmaidens of the gods. 
Novalis says, where gods are not, ghosts hold 
sway, and it is with those ghosts that we are 
now to deal. 

For we are obliged to confess that not one 
of us is permanently an ideal resident of an 
ideal home. Not one of us is an irreproacha- 
ble daughter, wife, or mother. Most of us 
have the grace to be ashamed of what we are, 
even while we cherish the hope that we don’t 
always betray ourselves, and that, if we are 
worse than we seem, others may be better 
than they seem. Have you never thought, 
looking at a bevy of young girls at some 
evening party, young and fresh, pink-skinned, 
fluffy-skirted, with dancing eyes and piled-up 
soft hair, that they were really too good to 
be true? Have you never half spoiled the 
pretty scene for yourself by imagining how 
these Cinderellas would look the next morn- 
ing, or how they bore the brunt of the worka- 
day world? Thus our disappointment in 
ourselves bears fruit in suspicion of others. 

Heartily does every one of those young 
creatures wish that she might always be a 
dream of youth and charm. If she could, 
would she not always wear the loveliest 
clothes and show herself only in the fairest 
surroundings? Nay, would not you and I, 
coming into middle age, supposedly preoccu- 
pied with graver matters, gladly give up 


quantities of our hardly acquired wisdom for 
just such beauty and youth? If it were a 
matter of human wishes, even of human labor 
and sacrifice, certainly every woman would 
be a creature free of obtrusive bones, wrinkles, 
double chins, reenforced teeth, and all the 
other ills that aging flesh is heir to. We 
should all rule our little kingdoms by the 
right divine of harmony and grace. But as 
it is—alas! what shall we do? 

These conditions in which we find ourselves 
are, plainly, not ideal, nor are we ideal in 
them. Instead of adequate wisdom we are 
convicted of ignorance; instead of grace, we 
display a painful awkwardness. Worst of all, 
instead of ruling by a right divine, we are 
often ruled by a might that strikes us as 
little short of infernal. 

Nor is this might the less diabolic because 
it is often very subtle. An evil named is an 
evil half overcome, but these difficulties that 
beset us are not often well defined, and there- 
fore seldom overcome at all. In them the de- 
sirable and undesirable shade off into each 
other in a foggy way that blurs our under- 
standing. For instance, it is surely a good 
thing to have a young daughter who is strong 
and enthusiastic, who thinks for herself, and 
is free from timidity. But what if she in- 
sists upon liking the wrong things and peo- 
ple? What if her power of enthusiasm takes 
a determinedly wrong bent? What if her 
courage plunges her into all sorts of unde- 
sirable situations, and her independence re- 
fuses both our help and our advice? Nor 
does it lessen our dilemma to realize that if 
we are in trouble about her, she is in little 
less trouble about us. 

Not long ago I saw a letter compounded of 
linked bitterness, with a jibe here, a feeble 
joke there, and an apology at both ends, a 
letter from an unhappy grown daughter most 
miserably confined in the same house with her 
mother. She was frantic to the point of 
desperation, and this letter, the inditing of 
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which she evidently regarded as a mad act, 
Here 
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was the screeching of the safety-valve. 
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justify the 
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eases 
conditions appeared to inward 
suffering. The woman, 
truly devoted to her daughter’s welfare. The 
daughter was a good girl, most desirous to do 
justice to her mother, and to fulfil her ex- 
pectations. But they were too much alike, 
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TENDS IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


The daughter, with the 
mother’s own intensity of nature, was intense 
about different things—the things belonging 
to her different generation. She had her moth- 
her habit of brooding 
over difficulties, and also, unfortunately, her 
capacity for seeing just where other people 
were to blame for whatever went wrong, and 
a nimble tongue for proving her contention. 


in too close quarters. 


er’s sensitiveness, 
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“Why in the name of common sense,” 
wrote the girl, “should I continue to live 
at home when here all that is bad in me 
grows rampantly, and all that is good is 
starved out of life? When I am here I see 
my mother’s faults so plainly I must set them 
forth; when I am away she grows sweeter to 
my eyes every day. And I am sure it is the 
ame with her: for always, after I have been 
away, she is lovely to me when I first get 
back; but the misery is sure to begin again, 
mounting day by day. 

“And then I am financially dependent. 
We haven’t the same ideas about what is 
best worth spending money for. She thinks 
that I ought to have no ideas when I have 
no money. So I am going forth to earn some 

nor do I think there is anything unfilial in 
the act. She does; and even my poor father 
is eut to the heart about it.” 

She has gone forth, poor child! into the 
wide world, thinking now that freedom with- 
out love is preferable to love without free- 
dom. Presently, starved of love, she will re- 
turn, as she has done before, until again the 
home misery drives her forth, a_ piteous 
shuttlecock beaten upon by the battledores of 
two adverse fates. 

Nor is the trouble always between mother 
and daughter. It occurs between father and 
daughter, and we all know how often it 
drives sons away from home. This we have 
fairly come to accept as the usual thing. It 
is not a question of sex, but of close simi- 
larities of disposition, the differences clash- 
ing in too small a space. One is F natural, 
the other F sharp, and the generation between 
them puts them an octave apart. Great must 
be the chord and rapid the movement that 
sweeps them into harmony. 

The list of intimate miseries which this 
contemplation brings up is too heart-wring- 
ing for toleration in full detail. These chil- 
dren and their parents—all the way up from 
babyhood there is pain between them—such 
happiness as there is blooms like a lily out 
of murky quarrels and rebellions. “ H. H.” 
tells, somewhere, of sitting at her window on 
a hot night in New York, and hearing all 
about her the cries of children rising shrill 
above the dull thuds of blows. In pleasanter 
places, further up-town, or in the country, 
live the other children, more sensitive, more 
highly organized, whose delicate nerves are 
tortured from birth by misunderstandings, 
false indulgences, erratic and piercing re- 


bukes. Even happy women, and men re- 
signed to their adult fate, gently reared, as 
such gentleness goes, remember hours of in- 
tolerable childish pain—that pain without a 
future — which drove them to contemplate 
death as the greatest luxury. 

Mark Twain has made us smile at this trait 
in his Tom Sawyer; but the smile leaves an 
ache behind. We know, of our own knowledge, 
how TTom’s heart tore at his throat, until the 
blessed ministrations of youth, of the outdoor 
world, of the indwelling angel of the imagina- 
tion, lifted him over the dangerous place. We 
know how, when we were growing into man- 
hood and womanhood, fears, agonies, swarm- 
ing emotions, caught and overwhelmed us. 
There were hilarious, unbalanced joys, too; 
and rampant curiosities; and the insatiable 
hunger for feeling and knowing all there was 
to feel and know. We craved tragedy—and 
often it was ours. Our unstable natures; our 
thin nerves, attuned to high vibrations; our 
flaccid muscles, strained by the act of growth 

left us swaying and bending, all unable to 
resist, in the midst of the terrible currents of 
life. Then we needed, more than ever in our 
days, the calm certainties, the sure sympathy 
and wisdom, of home. But often we found 
it not, for there too we met rebuke, and im- 
patience, or, at most, bare toleration. Well 
for us if an indomitable hope held us, and 
we could build, for our souls’ rest, an ideal 
home in our striving hearts. 

On the other hand, there were our exalted 
moments—moments when poetry caught us 
and swept us off the surface of this prosaic 
earth, and sent us whirling through the 
empyrean, as free, as lofty, as fiery, as irre- 
sponsible, as any comet. Bang! we bumped 
into earth presently, burying our hot noses 
deep into stubborn soil unwilling to take fire 
at our touch. Measured by the measure of 
our visions, what a place of sordid labor, un- 
lovely clothes, permitted diseourtesies, and 
complainings of all kinds did we find the 
home that held us fast! Perhaps there have 
been moments of exhaustion—and may again 
be—when we have claimed for ourselves the 
ease of this undress which then we found so 
detestable, this relaxation of all effort to be 
beautiful or agreeable: but at that moment 
we, swift-fallen from the skies, permitted 
ourselves to doubt whether ever a human soul 
ought to be at home to such a degree. 

Nor are such disillusions, with their conse- 
quent homesickness, peculiar to the young 
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people of the household. 
bitterest between husband and wife. Just 
because this relation is the highest, the 
holiest, into which human beings can enter, 
its close tie almost binding two souls into a 
single one—just because of this fact, its 
disappointments are the keenest, the most 
searching of any upon this pain-spun globe. 
There is no scenery so beautiful, no art so 
satisfying, no pleasure so stimulating, no 
sensation so absorbing, as to hold steadfast 
the soul gripped in conjugal distress. It 
steals all life from life itself, and leaves it 
a gray, unresponsive corpse. “It is a pity 
there is no medium between loneliness and 
marriage,” Novalis, in what we may 
imagine to have been the perception of some 
such hideous moment. 


They are perhaps 


say 


“They are extremes.” 
And between these extremes pulsates a quiv- 
ering pendulum, the yearning heart of the 
lover. 

Extremes—that is just it: we are so made 
that we can grasp at once within our con- 
sciousness the two extremes of any given 
question, the affirmative with the negative. 
To do so requires no effort of the will, but is 
as much imposed upon us, through the struc- 
iure of our minds, as is the necessity of 
out again what we have once 
breathed in. The difficult and at the same time 
the essential thing is that we should be able 
and willing to construct between these two ex- 
tremes the intermediate steps that link them 
—that make them, though opposed, a unit. 
Thus we 


breathing 


one and the same 
time the ideal state we fail to reach, and the 
actual state which because of that 
failure. To build them the long 
bridge of relationships, span by span, cable 
tightened by opposing cable, learning by the 
sickening sways of experience just where we 
ourselves go wrong, and just where we must 
quietly bear with the imperfections of others, 
this is the difficult task to which, perforce, 
every human life that grows into full con- 
devoted. Instead of patiently 
building this bridge, we tend to toss a lively 
glance from bank to bank, and launch our- 
selves buoyantly and emptily upon the in- 
sufficient air. 

This point was well made by Mr. Edward 
Howard Griggs, at the conclusion of a lec- 
ture on “How to Attain our Ideals.” He 
had paused for questions from the audience, 
and one man said something to this effect: 
“Yes, these are very fine things you have 


ean all see at 


exists 
between 


sciousness is 
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been saying to us—those of us who can see 
at all what you mean are eager to bring it 
into realization. But we are often terribly 
hampered. What can you say—what hope 
have you to offer—to a woman who, herself 
capable of holding these ideals, is tied to a 
man who is utterly incapable of any higher 
conception than that of bodily comfort?” 

“You have touched,” said Mr. Griggs, 
“upon a tragedy so profound that I have no 
words in which to answer you.” A silence 
fell upon the great audience. Presently he 
broke it: “ But this I can suggest: that very 
often those who most quickly and intensely 
grasp ideals are unwilling to take the neces- 
sary steps to realize them. There are orderly 
means to the attainment of every ideal. It is 
never reached at a bound. Only by patiently 
establishing each step before it goes on to the 
next can the human spirit reach its goal.” 

If it were not so, indeed, what would there 
be left for us to do? Would not everything 
be done for us? Since it is true that we 
helplessly see opposites, in such seeing is 
nothing of our own; it is imposed upon us, 
like our bodily mechanism. If we saw shades 
and gradations as involuntarily as we see op- 
posites, such an act would be no more human 
than is the instinct of self-defence. But this 
is precisely the part of the work of ordering 
the mental and moral universe that the Mas- 
ter Workman has intrusted to us. 

Dragging our reluctant eyes, then, from 
the spectacle of the domestic affections fit- 
tingly enshrined in a fitting home—that spec- 
tacle which smites us all with homesickness— 
let us look as bravely as may be at the facts 
as they are. This, plainly, this ideal home, 
what we want; and, quite as plainly, it 
not the home we have. 


is 
is 


The truth is, of course, that the home 
shakes with all the agitations of the great 
world. There are times when it is not so 


much the place of refuge for which our tired 
hearts yearn as the focus of tumult. The in- 
dustrial warfare of the day finds here its 
sharpest expression. Strikes strike here; lock- 
outs lock out comfort. Here failures flabbily 
flutter the vanishing rags of respectability. 
Here, in a little treacherous whirlpool, centre 
the warring currents of the world’s unrest. 
And wherefore not? We are unreasonable 
beings if we expect otherwise—and yet I 
think we always do expect otherwise. We 
expect it because we need it and desire it so 
much, not because it is reasonable. Expec- 
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tation is, however, a mighty force. That 
which the whole world expects is in process 
of realization. We all know that experi- 
mental game which calls for a blindfolded 
individual in the midst of a circle of open- 
eyed persons who do not touch him, but bend 
their united regards upon some article which 
they desire him to touch. By what delicate 
perception of muscles bent all one way, 















“THE MISERY IS SURE TO BEGIN AGAIN.” 
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breaths suspended or hurried, the man in 

the centre is moved, who shall say? But he 

is moved. By little and little he sways, steps 

to keep himself from falling, leans again, 

and so, unreasonably enough, his active rea- 

son being quite unequal to so subtle a task, 

tends in the right direction, reaches out a 

groping hand and takes hold of the foreor- 

dained object. So the blindfolded Man of 

this earth, in a circle of regardful intelli- 

gences, which yet refrain from touching him, 

after all staggers and stumbles in the right 
direction. His hopes are prophecies. 

In the desolations that befall him he has 

need of the cheer of such a faith. There are 

times when there is no other evi- 

dence that anywhere in the uni- 

verse will he find satisfaction. 

There are times, for example, 

when the physical aspect of the 

house in which he lives has power 

to hurt, almost to destroy. He 

wanders from room to room, 

catching’ the 

sickly smell of 

disease of mind 

or body; or the 

gloom of de- 

spair; or the 

sharp pain of 

grief ; or the 

monotony of 

failure. The 

walls, the floors, 

the ceilings, so 

long vibrant to 

the beatings of 

oppressed hearts, 

impose the slow 

measures of their 

throbbing parti- 

cles upon his 

sensitive nerves. 

That quality in 

him which makes 

him an organic 

part of his race 

—not only the 

race as it shows 

itself to the liv- 

ing to-day, but 

the race trailing 

out through the 

long vista of the 

past, the race 


dipped in death 
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and obscurity at 
either end, visible 
only for a little strip 
in the middle, like a 
bar of light—this 
quality suffers him 
not to shut out from 
the place where he 
lives, wherein he 
would fain take 
refuge, the tides of 
suffering and_ sin 
that beat upon his 
fellows. 

If it were not so, 
if our homes were 
indeed the safe and 
pleasant refuges we 
imagine we have a 
right to expect, what 
would become of the 
solidarity of the 
race? Each man in 
his house, each beast 
in his den, each her- 
mit in his eave, 
would dwell apart 
from his fellows in 
an inglorious seclu- 
sion. It is part of 
the price we pay for 
being human that we 
must share the woes 
and eares of all hu- 
manity. It is our 
satisfying reward, 
that in proportion 
as we share do we re- 
ceive. The man who 
lives a life alone, 
like Crusoe on his 
island, has only his 
own strength to rely 
on. He has less 
even than Crusoe, 
who had, after all, 
much flotsam from THE ALASKAN SUN 
civilization on the 
shore, and in his brain. The man of family 
has the whole family’s strength to reinforce 
his own, and he has this just in proportion 
as he is a good, hard-working member of 
the family. The better son he is, the more 
he gets from his father, if not by means of 
his father’s conscious gift, then by the mere 
fact of the strength he gets from the ex- 
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LOOKED DOWN UPON A STRANGE SPECTACLE. 


ercise of filial piety. The better husband and 
father he is, the bigger he grows. The more 
he knows and loves and serves the outlying 
kindred, the more they serve him; if in no 
other way, by helping him to a surer knowl- 
edge of himself, of the hereditary material 
with which he has to deal. And so with the 
man of business, the man in the outside 
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world. The more men he knows by the deep 
knowing of service and sympathy, the wiser 
and stronger he is. The more he gives, the 
more he gets. 

If, then, through being possessed of a satis- 
fying home, he contentedly shut himself up 
in it, he himself would be a dwarfed man; 
and the race would be the poorer by the 
failure of one of its members. 

Nor are we alone in these disappointments 
we endure, Our fellows grieve with us. The 
outward circumstances vary, but to all fami- 
lies, under some form, comes the experience 
of those spiritual antagonisms, those close and 
dangerous harmonies, those intimate hatreds, 
which hurt the more because they are against 
all our expectations, because we are in no way 
schooled to meet them. From uneven dis- 
tribution of affection, inequalities in the ad- 
ministration of funds and of pleasures, in- 
justices of various kinds, favoritisms in sharp 
contrast to unreasoning repulsions—from 
some of these ills, at some time or other, all 
of us suffer. 

If we could be schooled to their endurance, 
or, best of all, skilled to their cure, perhaps 
the ideal family life might be within hail; 
but, alas! here comes in that tendency 
toward secrecy and silence which women have 
exalted into a virtue and misnamed loyalty. 
I say misnamed because genuine loyalty is a 
higher, a more difficult thing. It is an atti- 
tude of the soul. It is easy to be significantly 
silent—to damn with faint praise—to accuse 
by refraining from accusation. It is often 
truly loyal to speak out and let in fresh air 
and sunshine. Whether silence or speech is 
loyal depends, of course, wholly upon the mo- 
tive. If one is truly loving, truly desirous of 
the welfare of all concerned, one may do what 
one likes; one cannot be disloyal with truly 
good intentions. 

In the mean while our need of sympathy, of 
help, of reassurance, is at war with our poor 
conception of loyalty; and our very virtue 
becomes a snare. We are resigned to the 
breaking- point. Troubles swarm up from 
the fevered surface of our minds, like heat 
quivering over a dusty landscape. For to all 
of us, to every one, high, low, wise and fool- 
ish, good and evil, as well as to the great ma- 
jority mixed of all these attributes, there 
come times when 
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Love is hurt with jar and fret, 

Love is made a vague regret, 

Eyes with idle tears are wet, 

Idle habit links us yet. 

What is love? for we forget: 
Ah, no! no! 


Once upon a time the Alaskan sun looked 
down upon a strange spectacle. In the midst 
of voiceless solitude, stiff and white with cold, 
one man beat his only fellow remorselessly 
with a whip. Upon the fallen man, face 
downward in the snow, the bitter blows fell 
fast, until at length, bleeding and staggering, 
he rose to his feet and took again the trail 
that led to safety. Thus were both men 
saved—the one warmed by the exercise of 
beating his comrade, the other stung into life 
by pain. In some such way do the failures of 
our domestic happiness rouse us from the 
death of self-satisfaction and a narrow con- 
tent. 

When all is fair and still about us; when 
outward harmony reigns, at no visible ex- 
pense to the inner; then all may indeed be 
well, and we may have cause to be unfeignedly 
thankful and accept our peaceful lot with a 
quiet heart. But if we find ourselves, in the 
midst of our snug tranquillity, critical of our 
less successful neighbors; if we begin to lay 
down the law; if we begin to say, self- 
righteously, “ Now, that isn’t the way I 
should have managed it at all”; if we find 
ourselves slow to respond to the call of need; 
if we guard our privacy against the intrusion 
of our neighbor’s grief and shortcomings— 
then may we well pray with Stevenson, 


Lord, Thy most pointed pleasure take, 
And stab my spirit broad awake. 


If, on the contrary, we wallow dismayed in 
the broad welter between the near shore and 
the far, we have something to do besides feel- 
ing and expressing that feeling to the unsym- 
pathetic waste—or even to a close sympa- 
thetic ear. We have to work, to take to the 
oars, to gain a little way here, to give there, 
to bear the drenching of the waves. We shall 
lose sight of the further shore now and then, 
but within us is a sense of direction that will 
not let us wander far. And, after all, it is 
assuredly true that there are currents of air 
and water, unseen forces charged with the 
work of bringing us home. 
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CHAPTER V 

T was the next day that Ran- 
dolph Anderson, on his way 
home at noon, saw ahead of 
him, just as he turned the 
corner from Main to Elm 
street, where his own house 
was, a knot of boys engaged in what he at 
first thought was a fight or its preliminaries. 
There was a great clamor, too. In the boughs 
of a maple in the near-by yard were two 
robins wrangling; underneath were the boys. 
The air was full of the sweet jangle of birds 
and boyish trebles, for all the boys were 
young. Anderson, as he came up, glanced in- 
differently at the turbulent group and saw one 
boy who seemed to be the centre of conten- 
tion. He was backed up against the fence, an 
ornate iron affair backed by a thick hedge, the 
green leaves of which pricked through the 
slender iron uprights. In front of this green 
iron-grated wall, which was higher than his 
head, for he was a little fellow, stood a boy, 
who, Anderson saw at a glance, was the same 
one whom he had seen with the Carrolls in 
church the day before. His hair was rather 
long and a toss of dark curls. His face was 
as tenderly pretty as his sister’s, whom he 
strongly resembled, although he was some- 
what fairer of complexion. But it was full of 
the utmost bravado of rage and defiance, and 
his two small hands were clenched, until the 
knuckles whitened, in the faces of the little 
crowd who confronted him. The color had 
not left his face, for his cheeks burned like 
roses, but his pretty mouth was hard set and 
his black eyes blazed. The boys danced and 
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made threatening feints at him. They called 
out confused taunts and demands whose pur- 
port Anderson at first did not comprehend, 
but the boy never swerved. When one of his 
tormentors came nearer out swung the little 
white fists at him, and the other invariably 
dodged. 

Anderson’s curiosity grew. He went 
closer. Amidon, and Ray, the postmaster, on 
his way home to his dinner, also joined him, 
and the little barber, smelling strongly of 
scented soap and witch-hazel. They stood 
listening interestedly. 

“?Most too many against one,” remarked 
the postmaster. 

“He don’t look seared,” said Amidon. 
“ He’s Southern, and he’s got grit. He’s back- 
ed up there like the whole Confederacy.” 

“ What is it all about?” the postmaster call- 
ed loudly above the hubbub to Anderson. 

Anderson shook his head. He was listening 
to the fusilade of taunting, threatening yells, 
with his forehead knitted. Then all at once 
he understood. Over and over, with every 
pitch possible to the boyish threats, the cry 
intermingling and crossing until all the 
vowels and consonants overlapped, the boys 
repeated: “ Yer lie—yer lie—yer lie!” They 
clipped the reproach short, they elongated it 
into a sliding trill. From one boy, larger than 
the others, and whose voice was changing, 
came at intervals the demand, in a hoarse, 
cracking treble, with sudden descents into 
gulfs of base. “Take it ba—ck! Take it 


he 





ba—ck 

Always in response to that demand of the 
large boy, who was always the one who 
danced closest to the boy at bay, came the 
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reply in a voice like a bird’s, “ Die first—die 
first.” 

After a most energetic dash of this large 
boy, Anderson stepped up and caught him by 
the shoulder on his retreat from the deter- 
mined little fist. He knew the large boy. He 
was a nephew of Henry Lee, whose wife had 
invaded the Carroll house in the absence of 
the family. 

“See here, Harry,” said Anderson, “ what 
is this about, eh?” 

The large boy, who in spite of his size 
was a youngster, looked at once terrifiedly and 
pugnaciously into his face, and beginning 
with a whimper of excuse to Anderson, ended 
with a snarl of wrath for the other boy. “ He 
tells lies, he does. He tells lies. Ya-h!” 
The boy danced at the other even under An- 
derson’s restraining hand on his shoulder. 
“Yer lie—yer lie! Ya-h!” he yelled, and all 
the others joined in. The chorus was deafen- 
ing. Anderson’s hand on the boy’s shoulder 
tightened. He shook him violently. The 
boy’s cap fell off, and his shock of fair hair 
waved. He rolled eyes of terrified wonder at 
his captor. 

“What, wha-at—” he stammered. “ You 
lemme be. You-— Whz-at?” 

“T’ll tell you what, you big bully, you,” said 
Anderson, sternly. “That boy there is one 
to a dozen, and he’s the smallest of the lot— 
he’s half your size. Now, why in thunder are 
you all badgering that little chap so?” 

Anderson’s voice swelled high; the “in 
thunder” intimidated the boys. 

It sounded to them like profanity. They 
were at that stage of their innocent village 
experience when an oath levelled at them 
brought down their spirits like a shot. A 
sudden silence prevailed. They all stood 
looking from under lowered eyebrows at the 
group of watching men; their small shoulders 
under their little school jackets were seen to 
droop; scarcely a boy but shuffled his right 
leg, while their hands, which had been gyra- 
ting fists, unclenched and twitched at their 
sides. But the boy did not relax for a second 
his expression of leaping, bounding rage, of a 
savage young soul in a feeble body. He was 
really very young, probably no more than ten. 

Anderson approached him, in spite of him- 
self, with a certain respect. “ What is the 
matter, young man?” he inquired, gravely. 

The boy regarded him with silent resent- 
ment and scorn; he did not deign an answer. 
But the big boy replied for him promptly: 
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“ Te—he said his father kept a tame ele- 
phant when they lived in New York State, 
and he—he used to ride him—” 

He spoke in a tone of aggrieved virtue, and 
regarded the other with a scowl. The men 
guffawed, and after a second the boys also. A 
boy has a quick sense of humor. Then a little 
fellow behind the ringleader offered addi- 
tional testimony. 

“ He said he used to get up a private circus 
once a week, every Saturday, and charge ten 
cents a head, and made ten dollars a week,” 
he said. Then his voice of angry accusation 
ended in a chuckle. 

Anderson kept his face quite grave, but all 
the others joined in the chorus of merriment. 
The little fellow backed against the iron 
fence gave an incredulous start at the sound 
of the laughter, then the red roses faded out 
on his smooth cheeks and he went quite white. 
The laughter stung his very soul as no re- 
crimination could have done. 

Anderson stepped to his aid. He raised his 
voice! “Now look here, boys—” he said. 
But he made no headway against the hilarity, 
which swelled higher and higher. The crowd 
increased. Several more men and boys were 
on the outskirts. An ally pressed through the 
crowd to Anderson’s side. 

“ Now, boys,” he proclaimed, and for a mo- 
ment his thin squeak weighted with impor- 
tance gained a hearing—“ now, boys,” said 
the barber, “this little feller’s father is an 
extinguished new denizen of Banbridge, and 
you ain’t treatin’ of him with proper disre- 
spect. Now—” But then his voice was 
drowned in a wilder outburst than ever. The 
little crowd of men and boys went fairly mad 
with hysterical joy of mirth, as an American 
crowd will when once overcome by the humor 
of the situation in the midst of their stress 
of life. They now laughed at the little bar- 
ber and the boy. The old familiar butt had 
joined forces with the new one. 

“They have formed a trust,” said Amidon, 
deserting his partisanship, now that it had 
assumed this phase of harmless jocularity. 

Sut the boy at bay, as the laughter at his 
expense increased, was fairly frantic. He lost 
what he had hitherto retained, his self-pos- 
session. “T tell you I did!” he suddenly 
screamed out in a sweet screech, like an angry 
bird, which commanded the ears of the crowd 
from its strangeness. “T tell you I did have 
an elephant, I did ride him, and I did have a 
circus every Saturday afternoon, so there!” 
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The “so there” was tremendous. The 
words vanished in the sound. The boyish ex- 
pression denoting triumphant climax became 
individual, the language of one soul. He fired 
the words at them all like a charge of shot. 
There was a pause of a second, then the laugh- 
ter and mocking were recommencing. But 
Anderson took advantage of the lull. 

“ See here, boys,” he shouted, “ there’s been 
enough of this. What is it to you whether 
he had a dozen elephants and rode them all 
at once, and had a circus every day in the 
week with a dozen tame bears thrown in? 
Clear out and go home and get your dinners. 
Clear out! Vamoose! Seatter!” His tone 
was at once angry and appealing. It implied 
authority and comradeship. 

Anderson had given great promise as a 
speaker during his college course. He was a 
man who, if he exerted himself, could gauge 
the temper of a mob. The men on the out- 
skirts began moving away easily; the boys fol- 
lowed their example. The little barber took 
the boy familiarly by the arm, as he also 
turned to go, thinking of his dinner, which 
was probably getting cold. 

“ Now you look at here,” said he. “ Don’t 
you hev them chaps a-pesterin’ of you no 
more, an’ ef they do, you jest streak right into 
my parlor an’ I’ll take care of ye. See?” 

The boy twitched his arm away and eyed 
the barber witheringly. “I don’t want any- 
thing to do with you nor your old barber 
shop,” said he. 

“You had better run along, John,” said 
Anderson to the barber, who was staring 
amazedly, although the complacent smirk 
upon his face was undiminished. 

“T guess he’s a child kinder given to speak- 
in’ at tandem,” he said as he complied with 
Anderson’s advice. 

The boy turned at once to the man. “ What 
business had that barber telling me to go into 
his old barber shop?” demanded he. “TI ain’t 
afraid of all the boys in this one-horse town.” 

“Of course not,” said Anderson, with an 
air of camaraderie, but no inflection of sooth- 
ing. 

“T did have an elephant when I lived in 
Tillfield, and I did ride him, and I did have 
cireuses every Saturday,” said the boy, with 
challenge. 

Anderson said nothing. 

“ At least—” said the child, in a modified 
tone. Anderson looked at him with an air 
of polite waiting. The boy’s reses bloomed 
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again. “ At least—” he faltered, “ at least—” 
A maid rang a dinner-bell frantically in the 
doorway of the house near which they were 
standing. Anderson glanced at her, then back 
at the boy. “ At least,” said the boy, with a 
blurt of confidence which yielded nothing, but 
implied the recognition of a friend and un- 
derstander in the man—* at—least I used to 
make believe I had an elephant when I lived 
in Hillfield.” 

“Yes?” said Anderson. He made a move- 
ment to go, and the boy still kept at his side. 

“And,” he added, but still with no tone 
of apology or confession, “I might have had 
an elephant.” 

“ Yes,” said Anderson, “ you might have.” 

“ And they did not know but what I might,” 
said the boy, angrily. 

Anderson nodded judicially. “ That’s so, 
I suppose, only elephants are not very com- 
mon—not as common as setter dogs—for a 
boy to have around these parts.” 

“Tt was a setter dog,” said the boy, with 
a burst of innocence and admiration. “ How 
did you know?” 

“Oh, I guessed.” 

“You must be real smart,” said the boy. 
“My father said he thought you were, and 
somehow had got stranded in a grocery store. 
Did you ” 

“Yes, I did,” replied Anderson. 

Anderson was now walking along quite 
briskly towards home and dinner, and the boy 
was trotting by his side, with seemingly no 
thought of parting. They proceeded in si- 
lence for a few steps; then the boy spoke 
again. This time he offered not an excuse, 
but an explanation, which he evidently deem- 
ed amply sufficient to cover all dissent as to 
his statements. 

“T began with the setter dog,” said he. 
“TIis name was Archie, and he used to jump 
over the roof of a part of our house as high 
as”—he looked about and pointed conclu- 
sively at the ell of a house across the street— 
“as high as that,” he said, with one small 
pink finger indicating unwaveringly. 

“That must have been quite a jump,” re- 
marked Anderson, and his voice betrayed 
nothing. 

“That setter was an awful jumper,” said 
the little boy. “He died last winter. My 
sisters cried, but I didn’t.” His voice trembled 
a little. 

“Tle must have been a fine dog,” said An- 
derson. 
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“ He was an awful jumper. He had a fight 
with another dog, and he died. Yes, sir, he 
could jump. I think that piece of our house 
he used to jump over was higher than that,” 
said the boy, reflectively, with the loving tone 
of a panegyrist who would heap more and 


more honors and flowers upon a dear de- 
parted. 

“A big jump,” said Anderson. 

“ Yes, sir, he was an awful jumper. Those 


boys they said I lied. First they said he 
couldn’t do it, then they said I didn’t have 
any dog, and then I—” 

“ And then you said you had the elephant ?” 

“Yes, sir. Say, you ain’t going to tell ’em 
what I’ve told you?” 

“You better believe I’m not. But I tell 
you one thing—next time, if you’ll take my 
advice, you had better stick to the setter dog 
and let elephants alone.” 

“ Maybe it would be better,” said the boy. 
Then he added, with a curious sort of naive 
slyness, “ But I ain’t said I didn’t have any 
elephant.” 

“That’s so,” said Anderson. 

Suddenly, as the two walked along, the man 
felt a hard, not little hand slide into his. 
“T guess you must be an awful smart man,” 
said the boy. 

“What is your name?” said Anderson, in 
lieu of a disclaimer, which somehow he felt 
would seem to savor of mock modesty, in the 
face of this youthful enthusiasm. 

“Why, don’t you know?” asked the boy, in 
some wonder. “I thought everybody knew 
who we were. I am Captain Carroll’s son. 
My name is Eddy Carroll.” 

“T knew you were Captain Carroll’s son, 
but I did not know your first name.” 

“T knew you,” said the boy. “I saw you 
out in the Hawes’s field catching butterflies.” 

“ Where were you?” 

“Oh, I was fishing. I was under those 
willows by the brook. I kept pretty still, and 
you didn’t see me. Have to lay low while 
youre fishing, you know.” 

“Of course,” said Anderson. 

“T didn’t catch anything. I don’t believe 
fish are very thick in the brooks around here. 
I used to catch great big fellers when I lived 
in Hillfield. One day—” 

“ When do you have your dinner at home?” 
broke in Anderson. 

“?*Most any time. Say, Mr. Anderson.” 

“Well?” said Anderson, interrogatively. 

“ What are you going to have for dinner?” 
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Anderson happened to know quite well 
what he was going to have for dinner, be- 
cause he had himself ordered it on the way 
to the store that morning. 
once. 


He answered at 
“ Roast lamb and green pease and new 
potatoes,” said he. 

“Oh!” said the boy, with unmistakable 
emphasis. 

“ And I am quite sure there is going to be 
a cherry dumpling for dessert,” said Ander- 
son, reflectively. 

“TI like all those things,” stated the boy, 
with emphasis that was pathetic. 

The man stopped and looked down at the 
boy. “ Now see here, my friend,” said he. 
“ Honest, now; no dodging. 
you do like things. 
me, you know—” 

The boy looked back at him with eyes of 
profound simplicity and faith. “I know it,” 
he replied. 

“Well, then, now you tell me honest, if 
you do stay and have dinner with me won’t 
your folks, your mother and your sisters, 
worry ?” 

The boy’s face, which had been rather 
anxious, cleared at once. “Oh no, sir!” he 
replied. “Amy never worries, and Ina and 
Charlotte won’t.” 

“Who is Amy?” 

“Amy? Why, Amy is 
course.” 


Never mind if 
Honest—you can’t cheat 


my mother, of 

“ And you are sure she won’t worry ?” 

“Oh no, sir.” The boy fairly laughed at 
the idea. His honesty in this at least seemed 
unmistakable. 

“Well, then,” said Anderson, “ come along 
and have dinner with me.” 

The boy fairly leaped with delight as, still 
clinging to the man’s hand, he passed up the 
little walk to the Anderson house. He could 
smell the roast lamb and the green pease. 


CHAPTER VI 


VERY morning, on the eight-o’clock 

train, Arthur Carroll went to the City 

on business. The business, to Ban- 
bridge people at large, partook of the nature 
of the mythical and assumed thereby enor- 
mous proportions. 

Every morning he brought up to the 
station in a smart trap, a liveried coach- 
man, with the mute majesty of his kind, 
throned upon the front 
one of Carroll’s 


Sometimes 
delicately 


seat. 
daughters, as 
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gay as a flower in her light daintiness 
of summer attire, was with him. Often 
the boy, with his outlook of innocent im- 
pudence, sat beside the coachman. Carroll 
himself was always irreproachably clad in the 
very latest of the prevailing style. Had he 
not been such a masterly figure of a man, he 
would have been open to the charge of 
dandyism. He was always gloved, he even 
wore a flower in the lapel of his gray coat. 
He carried always, whatever the state of the 
weather, a handsome umbrella with a carved 
ivory handle. Tle equipped himself with as 
many newspapers from the stand as would 
an editor of a daily paper. The other men 
drew conclusions that it was highly necessary 
for him to study the state of the market and 
glean the truth from the various reports. 


“T wonder where he is going? I wonder 


where his office is?” many a man in Ban- 
bridge asked, but no one knew. Every 
morning Arthur Carroll, handsome, fault- 


lessly equipped, looking almost anything illus- 
trative of supreme success, a millionaire, a 
bank president, a statesman, an eminent pro- 
fessional man, carrying himself with a calm 
assurance of importance which seemed to 
prove the reality of it, plunged from the deck 
of the ferry-boat into the vortex of the City 
as one might plunge into a whirlpool of mys- 
tery. At the very time that he evaded 
the solicitude of Banbridge with regard to his 
haunts in the City he was more than open, 
even ostentatious, concerning them to some 
parties in the City itself, but he was silent 
regarding Banbridge. It may have been for 
the reason that he did not for the present 
wish to mix the City and Banbridge, that he 
wished to preserve mysteries concerning him- 
self in the regard of either. It is certain 
that nobody in his office, where he roused con- 
siderable speculation even among a more en- 
grossed and less inquisitive class, knew where 
he lived. The office had not heard of Ban- 
bridge; Banbridge had heard of the office, but 
knew nothing about it. The office, in a way, 
was not nearly as wise as Banbridge, for it 
knew nothing whatever of his family affairs. 
There was therein much speculation, and, 
more than that, heart-burning, as to whether 
Captain Carroll was or was not married. 
In the inner office, whence issued a mad tick 
of typewriters all through business hours, 
were two girls, one quite young and very 
pretty, the other also young, but not so 
prétty, both working for very small returns. 





There was also a bookkeeper, a middle-aged 
man, and vibrating from the inner to the 
outer office was a young fellow with an inno- 
cent high forehead and an eager, anxious out- 
look of brown eyes and a fashion of seeming 
to hang suspended on springs of readiness 
for motion when an order should come. 

He was in love with the prettier of the 
stenographers, and his heart was torn when 
he heard the surmises as to his employer’s 
married or single estate. He used to watch 
Carroll when he left the office at night, and 
satisfied himself that he turned towards 
the West Side, and then he satisfied himself 
no more. Carroll plunged into mystery at 
night as he did for Banbridge in the morning. 
It was borne in upon the clerk, who had an 
opulent imagination, that Carroll was a great 
swell and went every night to one of the 
swellest of the up-town clubs, where he re- 
sided in luxury and the most genteel and 
lordly dissipation. He had, at the same time, 
a jealousy of and a profound pride in Car- 
roll. Carroll himself had a sort of kindly 
scorn of him, and treated him very well. He 
was not of the description of weak character 
who antagonized him. 

As for the girls in the inner office, Carroll 
only recognized them there. Seen on the 
street, away from the environment, he would 
simply not have dreamed he had ever seen 
them. He knew them only in their frames. 
He had the negative virtue, whatever active 
ones he lacked, of being entirely satisfied with 
his lawful loves, and having even no imagina- 
tion for others. He heard the tick of the 
machines as he might have heard the tick of 
clocks, and the two dreaming, foolish, femi- 
nine things which worked them were to him 
no more than two pretty little hands in the 
timepiece. As for the middle-aged man at 
the bookkeeper’s desk, he disturbed him in a 
way that he would not admit to himself. He 
spoke to him rather curtly. If he could avoid 
speaking to him he did so. He had a way of 
sending directions to the bookkeeper by the 
young man. The bookkeeper, if he also sur- 
mised Carroll’s private life, gave no sign, al- 
though he had ample time. He sat at his 
desk faithfully from eight o’clock until half 
past four, but the work which he had to do 
was somewhat amazing to a mind which 
stopped to reason. Sometimes even this man, 
who understood the world in general as a 
place to be painfully clambered and tramped 
and even crawled over, to the accomplish- 
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ment of the ulterior end of remaining upon 
it at all, and who paid very little attention 
to other people’s affairs, except as they di- 
rectly concerned the tragic pettiness of his 
own, wondered a little at the nature of the 
accounts which he faithfully kept. 

Carroll went early to his home in the coun- 
try with the idea of a drive. The day was 
one of those which awaken a thirst for out- 
of-doors. Indoors it was oppressive, out-of- 
doors was the freedom of joy and youth. 
Carroll had told himself that he would take 
the three seventeen train home, and have a 
long drive with his wife and such of the 
others as cared to accompany him. But when 
he reached home he found a state of affairs 
which precluded the drive. It seemed that 
young Eddy Carroll had not told the truth to 
Anderson when he had been asked if his fam- 
ily would feel anxious at his non-return to 
dinner. 

When Arthur Carroll reached home he 
found his wife in hysterical tears, his sister 
trying to comfort her, and that the two 
daughters and the maid were scouring the 
town in search of the boy. 

His wife came running down the stairs in 
a long white tea-gown, and flung her arms 
around his neck. “Oh, Arthur!” she sobbed 
out. “What do you think has happened? 
What do you think ?”’ 

Carroll raised his wife’s lovely face, all 
flushed and panting with grief and terror 
like a child’s, and kissed it softly. “ Noth- 
ing, Amy; nothing, dear,” he said. “ Don’t, 
my darling. You will make yourself ill. 
Nothing has happened.” 

His sister Anna’s voice, clear and strained, 
came from the top of the stairs. She stood 
there, holding an unbuttoned dressing-sacque 
tightly her bosom. The day was 
warm and neither of the ladies had dressed. 
“But, Arthur, he has not been home since 
morning,” said Anna Carroll, “and Martin 
has been to the schoolhouse, and the master 
says that Eddy did not return at all after the 
noon intermission, and he did not come home 
to dinner, after all.” 

“Yes, he did not come home to dinner,” 
said Mrs. Carroll; “and the butcher did send 
the roast of veal, after all. I was afraid he 
would not, because he had not been paid for 
so long, and I thought Eddy would come 
home so hungry. But the butcher did send 
it, but Fddy did not come. He cannot have 
had a thing to eat since morning, and all he 
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had for breakfast was rolls and coffee. The 
egg-woman would not leave any more eggs, 
she said, until she was paid for the last two 
lots, and—” 

Carroll pulled out a wallet and handed a 
roll of notes, not to his wife, but to his sister 
Anna, who came half-way down the stairs 
and reached down a long, slender white arm 
for it. 

“ There,” said he, “ pay up the butcher and 
the egg-woman to-morrow. At least—” 

“T understand,” said Anna, nodding. 

“ What do you care whether the butcher or 
the egg-woman is paid, or not, when all the 
boy we’ve got is lost?” asked Mrs. Carroll, 
looking up into her husband’s face with the 
tears rolling over her cheeks. 

“That’s so,” said Anna, and she gave the 
roll of notes a toss away from her with a 
passionate gesture. “ Arthur, where do you 
suppose he is?” 

The notes fell over the banisters into the 
hall below. 

Carroll watched them touch the floor as he 
answered, “My dear sister, I don’t know, 
but boys have played truant before, and sur- 
vived it, and I have strong hopes of our dear 
boy.” Carroll’s voice, though droll, was ex- 
ceedingly soft and soothing. He put an arm 
again around his wife, drew her close to him, 
and pressed her head against his shoulder. 
“Dear, you will be ill,” he said. “The boy 
is all right.” 

“T am sure this time he is shot,” moaned 
Mrs. Carroll. 

“My dear Amy!” 

“Now, Arthur, you can laugh,” said his 
sister, coming down the stairs, the embroider- 
ed ruffles of her white cambric skirt fluttering 
around her slender ankles in pink silk stock- 
ings, and her little feet thrust into French- 
heeled slippers, of which one had an enormous 
bow and buckle, the other nothing at all. 
“You may laugh,” said Anna Carroll, in a 
sweet, challenging voice, “but why is it so 
unlikely? Eddy Carroll has had everything 
but shooting happen to him.” 

“Yes, he has been everything except shot,” 
moaned Mrs. Carroll. 

Carroll’s mouth twitched a little, but he 
looked and spoke quite gravely. “ Well,” he 
said, “I am going now, and I shall find the 
boy and bring him home safe and sound, 
and— Amy darling, have you eaten any- 
thing ?”’ 

“Oh, Arthur!” cried his wife, reproach- 
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fully, “do you think I could eat, when Eddy 
did not come home to dinner? And always 
something dreadful has happened, other 
times when he has not come. Eddy has 
never stayed away just for mischief, and 
then come home as good as ever. Something 
has always happened which has been the 
reason.” 

“Well, perhaps he has stayed away for 
mischief alone, and that is what has happen- 
ed now instead of the shooting,” said Car- 
roll. 

“Arthur, if—if he has, you surely will 
not—” 

“Arthur, you will not punish that boy, if 
he does come home again safe and sound?” 
cried his sister. 

Carroll laughed. “ Has 
eaten anything?” he asked. 

“Of course not,” replied his sister, indig- 
nantly. 

“Tlow could we, dear?” said his wife. “I 
had thought I was quite hungry, and when 
the butcher sent the roast, after all—” 

“Perhaps I had better wait’ and not pay 
him until he does not send something,” 
mured Anna Carroll, as if to herself. 

“_and when the roast did come, I was 
glad, but, after all, I could not touch it.” 

“Well, you must both eat to-night to make 
up for it,” said Carroll. 

“T had thought you would as soon have 
it cold for dinner to-night,” said Mrs. Car- 
roll, in her soft, complaining voice. “ We 
would not have planned it for our noon 
lunch, but we were afraid to ask the butcher 
for chops too, and as long as there were no 
eggs for breakfast we felt the need of some- 
thing substantial; but of course, when that 
darling boy did not come, and we had reason 
to think he was shot, we could not—” Mrs. 
Carroll leaned weepingly against her hus- 
band, but he put her from him gently. 

“Now, Amy dearest,” said he, “I am 
going to find Eddy and bring him home, 
and— You say Marie has gone to hunt for 
him ?” 

“ Yes. 
and Charlotte in others,” said Anna Carroll. 

“Well,” said Carroll, “I will send Marie 
home at once, and I wish you would see that 
she prepares an early dinner, and then we 
ean go for a drive afterwards.” 

“ Eddy can go too,” said Mrs. Carroll, quite 
joyously, for her husband’s manner had in- 
spired her with confidence. She looked at 


neither of you 


mur- 


She went in one direction, and Ina 
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him, and her tear-stained face dimpled into 
smiles. “Eddy can go to drive after din- 
ner,” she repeated. “ It will do him good.” 

Carroll laughed, but his tone was stern with 
decision when he replied. “No, Amy,” he 
said, “he will most certainly not go to drive 
with us.” 

“Why, Arthur dear?” 

“Tle is so fond of driving,” said Anna, 
“and nobody knows how long we shall have 
the carriage and horses.” 

“There are times when you girls must 
leave the boy to me,” said Carroll, “ and this 
is one of them.” He stooped and kissed his 
wife’s appealing face, and went out. 


CHAPTER VII 
HORTLY 


after Captain Carroll started 

upon his search for his missing son, 

Randolph Anderson, sitting peacefully 
in his back office, by the riverward window, 
was rudely interrupted. He was mounting 
some new specimens. Before him the great 
tiger cat lay blissfully on his red cushion. 
He was not asleep, but was purring loudly in 
what resembled a human day-dream. His 
claws luxuriously pricked through the velvet 
of his paws, which were extended in such a 
way that he might have served as a model 
for a bas-relief of a cat running a race. The 
green things in the window-box had grown 
luxuriantly, and now and then trailing vines 
tossed up past the window in the infrequent 
puffs of wind. The afternoon was very warm. 
Down below the wide window ran the river, 
unseen except for a subtle, scarcely percept- 
ible glow of the brilliant sunlight upon the 
water. 

The murmur of the river was plainly audi- 
ble in the room. The rustle of the trees which 
grew on the river bank was also discernible, 
and might have been the rustle of the gar- 
ments of nymphs, tossed about their supple 
limbs by the warm breeze. 

Then Anderson remembered how Charlotte 
Carroll’s skirts had rustled as she went out of 
the store that last afternoon when he had 
spoken to her. There was a soft crispness of 
ruffling lawns and laces, a most delicate 
sound, a maidenly sound which had not been 
unlike the sound of the young leaves of the 
willows overfolding and interlacing with each 
other when the soft breeze swelled high. He 
realized himself sunken in drowsy unspecula- 
tive contentment. Even the strange emo- 











THE 
tional unrest and effervescence which had 
been more or less over him since he had 
Charlotte Carroll was in abeyance. 
After all, he was not a passionate man, and 
he was not very young. The young girl seem- 
ed to become merely a part of the gracious 
harmony which was lulling his soul and his 
senses to content and peace. 


seen 


He was con- 
scious of wondering what a man could want 
more than he had, as if he had suspected 
himself of guilt in that direction. 

Then suddenly pell-mell into the office, 
startling the great cat to that extent that he 
sprang from his red cushion on the window 
ledge and slunk, flattening his long body 
against the floor, under the table, came the 
boy Eddy Carroll. The boy stood staring 
at him rather shamefacedly, though every 
muscle in his small body seemed on a twitch 
with the restrained impulse of flight. 

“Well,” said Anderson, finally, “ what’s 
the trouble, sir?” 

Then the boy found his tongue. 
close to the man. 


He came 


“ Say,” he said, in a hoarse whisper, “ just 
let a feller stay in here a minute, will you?” 

Anderson nodded readily. He understood, 
or thought he did. He immediately jumped 
to the conclusion that the teasing boys were 
at work again. He felt a little astonished 
at this headlong flight to cover of the boy 
who had so manfully stood at bay a few hours 
before. However, he was a little fellow, and 
there had been a good many of his oppo- 
nents. He felt a pleasant thrill of fatherli- 
ness and protection. He looked kindly into 
the little pink-flushed face. “Very well, my 
son,” said he. “Stay as long as you like. 
Take a seat.” Anderson indicated with a mo- 
tion of his shoulder the only other chair in 
the little place. It was beside his own, in 
front of the other half of the double window, 
before which his mounting-table stood. The 
eat’s red cushion was on that side of the win- 
dow. 

The boy sat down. His legs were too 
short for his feet to touch the floor, so he 
swung them. He gazed ingratiatingly at 
Anderson, and now and then cast an appre- 
hensive glance towards the door of the office. 
Anderson continued mounting his butterflies, 
and paid no attention to him, and the boy 
seemed to respect his silence. Presently the 
great cat emerged quite boldly from his refuge 
under the table, crouched, calculated the dis- 
tance, and leaped softly back to his red cushion. 
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The boy hitched his chair nearer, and began 
stroking the cat gently and lovingly with his 
little boy-hand, hardened with climbing and 
playing. Then suddenly the hand stroking 
the cat desisted and made a dive into a small 
jacket pocket, and emerged with a treasure. 
Down slid the boy from his chair, and was at 
Anderson’s side, displaying an offering. It 
was a great butterfly, much dilapidated as to 
its gorgeous wings; indeed, the small, hard , 
palm of the boy was covered with its precious 
wing-jewels. It was dead and ruined, but the 
boy looked gloatingly from it to the man. 

“T got it for you,” he whispered, with an- 
other glance at the office door. 

Anderson recognized, with the dismay of a 
collector, a fine specimen, which he had sought 
in vain, made utterly worthless by ruthless 
handling, but he controlled himself. “ Thank 
you,” he said, and took the poor,. despoiled 
beauty, and laid it carefully on the table. 

“Tt got broke a little somehow,” remarked 
the boy: “its wings are awful brittle.” 

“Yes, they are,” assented Anderson. 

“T thought you’d like it,” said the boy, af- 
fectionately. 

“T am delighted to have it.” 

He watched Anderson carefully as he 
manipulated the insect. 

“T’m sorry his wing got broken,” he said. 
“T wonder why God makes butterflies’ wings 
so awful brittle that they can’t be caught 
without spoiling ’em. The other wing ain’t 
hurt much, anyhow.” 

“That’s so,” said Anderson. “If you are 
going to catch butterflies, you really need a 
net.” 

“ All I had was my hat,” said Eddie. 

A sudden thought struck Anderson. “ Why, 
when did you get this butterfly?” he asked. 

The’ boy flushed vividly. He gave a sor- 
rowful, obstinate glance at the man, as much 
as to say, “I am sad that you should force 
me into such a course, but I must be firm.” 
Then he looked away, staring out of the win- 
dow at the tree tops tossing against the 
brilliant blue of the sky, and made no reply. 

Anderson made a swift calculation. He 
glanced at a clock on the wall. “ Where did 
you get this butterfly?” he inquired, harm- 
lessly, and the boy fell into the net. 

“Tn that field just beyond the oak grove on 
the road to New Sanderson,” he replied, with 
entire innocence. 

Anderson surveyed him sharply. 

“ When is afternoon school out?” he asked. 
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“At four o’clock,” replied the boy, with 
such unsuspicion that the man’s conscience 
smote him. It was too easy. 

“ Well,” said Anderson, slowly. He did not 
look at the boy, but went on straightening the 
mangled wing of the butterfly which had 
been offered on his shrine. “ Well,” he said, 
“how did you get time to go to that field and 
eatch this butterfly? That field is a good 
twenty minutes’ run from here, and it is a 
quarter of five now.” The boy kicked his 
feet against the rounds of his chair, and 
made no reply. His forehead was scowling, 
his mouth set. “ How?” repeated Anderson. 

Then the boy turned on the man. He slid 
out of his chair, he spoke loudly. He forgot 
to glance at the door. “ Ain’t you smart?” he 
cried, with scorn, and still with an air of 
slighted affection which appealed. “ Ain’t 
you smart to catch a feller that way? You’re 
mean, if you are a man, after I’ve got you 
that big butterfly, too, to turn on a feller 
that way.” 

Anderson actually felt ashamed of himself. 
“Now see here, my boy,” he said. “I’m 


grateful to you, so far as that goes.” 
“You ain’t,” burst out the boy, with loving 


reproach; “ you ain’t a bit grateful.” 

“But I didn’t want you to play truant to 
get a butterfly for me, if he was as big as a 
crow.” 

“Say,” said the boy, “I did see an awful 
big butterfly this afternoon, honest. I guess 
he was as big as a hen.” 

“Now see here, young man,” said Ander- 
son, “don’t go to stretching the truth again.” 

“Well, he was as big as a chicken, anyhow,” 
declared the boy, defiantly, “but he flew up 
over the top of a tree and lit and I couldn’t 
eatch him. -He was as big as a chicken, 
honest.” 

Anderson left that branch of the subject. 
“You should not have run away from school, 
anyhow,” he said. 

“T didn’t run away from school,” declared 
Eddy Carroll, looking straight at Anderson, 
who fairly gasped. He had seen people lie 
before, but somehow this was actually daz- 
zling. He was conscious of fairly blinking 
before the direct gaze of innocence of this 
lying little boy. And then his elderly and 
reliable clerk appeared in the office door, 
glanced at Eddy, whom he did not know, and 
informed Anderson, in a slightly impressed 
tone, that Captain Carroll was in the store 
and would like to speak to him. Anderson 
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glanced again at his young visitor, who had 
gotten, in a second, a look of pale consterna- 
tion, but he did not.at the time grasp the 
connection. He did not dream that Captain 
Carroll’s call had anything to do with the boy, 
but he thought quite naturally of the repu- 
diated check. He went out into the store at 
once, and was greeted by Carroll with the 
inquiry as to whether or not he had seen his 
son. 

“My boy has not been seen since he started 
for school this morning,” said Carroll, with no 
preface, though he did not look at all anxious; 
he was even smiling. “ Mrs. Carroll and my 
sister and daughters are quite nervous. He 
has had a fashion of getting himself into 
difficulties, and has established a dangerous 
precedent,” he concluded, and even laughed 
at his own facetiousness. 

Anderson began to say that the boy was 
even then in his office, but the other man in- 
terrupted him. “I came here because another 
little boy, one of my son’s small schoolfel- 
lows who has succeeded in treading the paths 
of virtue and obedience, volunteered the in- 
formation, without the slightest imputation 
of any guilty conspiracy on your part, that 
you had been seen leading my son home to 
your residence to dinner,” said Carroll. 

“Your son made friends with me on his 
way from school this noon,” said Anderson, 
simply, “ and upon his evident desire to dine 
with me I invited him, being assured by him 
that his so doing would not oceasion the 
slightest uneasiness at home as to his where- 
abouts.” 

Anderson was indignant at something in 
the other man’s tone, and was careful not to 
introduce in his tone the slightest inflection of 
apology. 

He made the statement, and was about to 
add that the boy was at that moment in his 
office, when Carroll again interrupted. “I 
regret to say that my son has not the slightest 
idea of what is meant by telling the truth. 
He never has,” he stated, smilingly, “ espe- 
cially when his own desires lead him to false- 
hood. In those cases he lies to himself so 
suceessfully that he tells in effect the truth 
to other people. He in that sense told the 
truth to you, but the truth was not as he 
stated, for the ladies have been in a really 
pitiable state of anxiety.” 

“He is in my office now,” said Anderson, 
coldly, pointing to the door and beginning to 
move towards it. 














THE DEBTOR 


“T suspected the boy was in there,” said 
Carroll, and his tones changed, as did his face. 
All the urbanity and the smile vanished. He 
followed Anderson with a nervous stride. 
Both men entered the little office, but the 
boy was gone. Both stood gazing about the 
little space. It was absolutely impossible for 
anybody to be concealed there. There was no 
available hiding-place except under the table, 
and the cat occupied that, and his eyes shone 
out of the gloom like green jewels. 

“T don’t see him,” said Carroll. 

Then Anderson turned upon him. 

“Sir,” he said, with a kind of slow heat, 
“T am at a loss to what to attribute your tone 
and manner. If you doubt—” 

“ Not at all, my dear sir,” replied Carroll, 
with a wave of the hand. “But I am told 
that my son is in here, and when, on entering, 
I do not see him, I am naturally somewhat 
surprised.” 

“Your son was certainly in this room when 
I left it a moment ago, and that is all I know 
about it,” said Anderson. “ And I will add 
that your visit was entirely unso- 
licited—” 

“My dear sir,” interrupted Carroll again, 
“T assure you that I do not for a moment 
conceive the possibility of anything else. But 
the fact remains that I am told he is here—” 

“He was here,” said Anderson, looking 
about with an impatient and bewildered scowl. 

“He could not have gone out through the 
store while we were there,” said Carroll, 
moving out. “If he was in your office a 
moment ago, he cannot be far off.” 

Anderson spoke to the elderly clerk, who 
had been leaning against the shelves ranged 
with packages of cereal surmounted by a flam- 
ing row of picture advertisements, regarding 
them and listening with a curious abstraction 
which almost gave the impression of stupidity. 

“Mr. Price,” said Anderson to him, “ may 
T ask that you will tell this gentleman if a 
little boy went into my office a short time 
ago?” 

The clerk looked blankly at Anderson, who 
patiently repeated his question. 

“A little boy?” repeated the clerk. 

“ Yes,” said Anderson. 

Price gazed reflectively and in something of 
a troubled fashion at Anderson, then at Car- 
roll. His mind was in the throes of displacing 
a barrel of sugar and a half-peck of pease by 
a little boy. Then his face lightened. He 
spoke quickly and decidedly. 
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“Yes,” said he, “ just before this gentleman 
vame in; a little boy, running, yes.” 

“You did not see him come out while we 
were talking?” asked Anderson. 

“ No, oh no.” 

“To you think he could have stolen out 
without your seeing him?” demanded Carroll, 
curtly. 

“Well, he might have gone out while I 
was thinkin’ of something else,” he admitted. 

Carroll asked no further and left, with a 
good-day to Anderson, who scarcely returned 
it. He jumped into his carriage, and the 
swift tap of the horses’ feet died away on the 
macadam. 

“ Sugar ought to bring about half a quarter 
on a pound more,” said the clerk to Anderson, 
returning to the office, and then he stopped 
short as Anderson started staring at an enor- 
mous advertisement picture which was sta- 
tioned, partly for business reasons, partly for 
ornament, in a corner near the office door. 
it was a figure of a gayly dressed damsel, near- 
ly life-size, and was supposed by its blooming 
appearance to settle finally the merit of a 
new health food. Anderson had never paid 
any attention to the thing, but now for some 
reason he glanced at it in passing, and, to his 
astonishment, it moved. He made one stride 
towards it, and thrust it aside, and behind it 
stood the boy, with a face of impudent inno- 
eence, 

Anderson stood looking at him for a second. 
The boy’s eyes did not fall, but his expression 
changed. 

“So you ran away from your father, and 
hid from him?” Anderson observed, with a 
subtle emphasis of “So you are 
afraid ?” 

The boy’s face flashed into red, his eyes 
blazed. “ You bet I ain’t,” he declared. 

“Looks very much like it,” said Anderson, 
coolly. 

“You let me go,” shouted the boy, and 
pushed rudely past Anderson and raced out 
of the store. Anderson and the clerk looked 
at each other across the great advertisement, 
which had fallen face downward on the floor. 

“Must have come in from the office whilst 
our back was turned, and slipped in behind 
that picture,” said the clerk, slowly. 

Anderson nodded. 

“He is a queer feller,” said the clerk, 
further. 

“He certainly is,” agreed Anderson. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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On certain sunny mornings—most morn- 
ings are sunny in Japan—the street in front 
of the house is filled with spidery jinrikishas, 
and the jinrikishas are filled with girls fresh 
and charming as the gentle sunshine. 

Their beautiful kimonos have long sleeves, 
showing that they are still young, for, as a 
Japanese woman grows older, the wings to 
her sleeves grow shorter. All the kimonos are 
of soft shades, for the élite of Japan seldom 
use brilliant colors. Only up to sixteen is 
the Japanese maid permitted to wear red. 
Judging from their appearance, one would 
guess, and quite rightly, that these were the 
daughters of the best families in the land. 
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QUEEN’S LACE IN “ SHIN-KO-RUI” STYLE. 


N a little house in a narrow street in 

Yokohama lives O’ Kabokusai Sama, 

which name, translated into our unyield- 
‘ing English, signifies the Honorable Mrs. 
Kabokusai. 

The husband of the lady is a chemist, and 
people come to him to have prescriptions 
filled and to buy strange drugs and roots. 
But not to him nor to her son nor to her step- 
daughter is the title Honorable accorded. It 
belongs only to Mrs. Kabokusai. CAT-TAILS HELD BY A 
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KUBART.” 
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“ KASHINSAI KYOKU MEI-JO” 

The door of the Honorable Mrs. Kabokusai 
receives them, the jinrikishas disappear, and 
the street is once more quiet. 

Are they buying drugs of the chemist ? 

They stay too long for that. Besides, what 
use could they have for drugs and medicines, 
these fresh pearl-tinted damsels ? 

No. They have come to spend the morning 
with the Honorable Mrs. Kabokusai in order 
to learn that most beautiful and most polite 
of all the arts in beautiful, polite Japan, the 
ancient art of floral arrangement. 

Many years have passed since the Honora- 
ble Mrs. Kabokusai, now seventy-six years 
old, began to teach young people how to put 
flowers, vines, and branches into appropriate 
vases in appropriate ways. 





(MISS AVERILL) AT HER LESSON 


IN YOKOHAMA, 


She is the head of a school of floral arrange- 
ment carried on by twelve generations of her 
ancestors. The founder was one of the very 
early instructors in the art, and when the 
Honorable Mrs. Kabokusai ceases to teach, 
her mantle will fall upon her son, whom she 
has chosen to succeed her. No western in- 
telligence can appreciate how proud such a 
lineage makes a Japanese. 

New experiences are possible even for those 
who have lived in an unchanging land for 
seventy-six years, practising the same profes- 
sion their ancestors followed three centuries 
before them. 

One morning there alighted from a jin- 
rikisha a young woman dressed in spotless 
white. Her white, however, was not a 
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kimono; it was a European shirt-waist and 
piqué skirt, and the wearer of them was an 
American girl. “The neighbors who were 
watching the arrival of the pupils might have 
been surprised at this one; the Honorable 
Mrs. Kabokusai was not. Up-stairs there al- 
ready awaited the stranger an upturned wood- 
en box covered with a red cushion for a seat 
and a small stand on which were placed the 
flowers and tools for her lesson. 

Japanese politeness had suggested that it 
might be difficult for an American to sit upon 
her heels as the other pupils did. 

The Japanese, more than any other nation, 
have realized how to make the useful orna- 
mental. 

The gay little silk bags which the flower 
students take from their sashes—the solution 
of the pocket question for the Japanese 
woman—are designed merely for tool-holders. 
Open, they disclose scissors with strong 
handles, a tiny saw, a knife, and an atomizer 
with which the flowers are sprinkled. Yet 
these bags not only add a new charm of color- 
ing to the room, but each one is decorated 
with a picture, and each tells a story. 

On hers the young American found the 
portraits of a man and a woman, and this is 





MISS AVERILL CONDUCTING THE CHA-NO-YU, OR TEA CEREMONY. 


the little tale which is told in regard to 
them: 

There was once a beautiful woman—the 
most beautiful woman in all Japan, and she 
was a poetess. In her early youth she had 
taken a vow of celibacy and devotion to the 
making of verses. But in so doing she had 
not taken into account that the most beautiful 
man in Japan was a poet. 

Naturally, when they met they immediate- 
lv fell in love, for they were made for one 
another. The poetess agreed to break her 
vow on one condition: to win her in mar- 
riage the beautiful poet must serenade her 
one hundred nights in succession. The poet 
agreed, but alas! on the ninety-ninth night 
he was frozen to death outside her window. 
Years and years she mourned him, keeping 
her vow of celibacy, and waiting for the 
happy future when their souls would meet 
once more. 

This first lesson was the first of many for 
the American girl. Instead of going every 
two weeks, as the Japanese maids did, she 
went every day. She was known as Kashinsai 
Kyoku Mei-jo, which means that her name is 
Mary Averill, that she is an American, and 
one worthy of great respect. Likewise she 
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learned to sit upon her heels and suggested 
to her teacher that the upturned box was no 
longer necessary—very gently, lest she should 
seem to disparage the courtesy which placed it 
there. In class her fellow pupils cast shy glances 
at her, and only after many weeks dared speak 
a few words to her. They never seemed to 
forget that she was an alien. 

There may have been a touch of jealousy 
in their shyness, for when the Honorable Mrs. 
Kabokusai found the foreigner in earnest she 
caught a glimpse of large possibilities. 

This American meant to go back and teach 
the floral art to her own people. What more 
fitting crown could come 
to the long career of 


Miss Averill’s arrangements, and binding the 
sketches in a little book, presented her with 
this record of her progress. 

At one point in her studies the secret of 
preserving plants by means of drugs was im- 
parted to Kashinsai Kyoku Mei-jo, but she 
was asked never to tell the secret to any one 
who had not studied as far as she had when 
the information was given to her. 

At the end of the five years Miss Averill 
was presented with three diplomas—a Ph. D. 
in Japanese art. These testify to her ef- 
ficiency in ike-bana (flower arrangement), 
bon-ki (sand etching), and cha-no-yu (tea 

ceremony). She is the 





a. 


the Honorable Mrs. 
Kabokusai than to be 
the first to send an 
apostle to a new coun- 
try? What greater ad- 
dition to the record of 
the family of Kojitsu 
Koshinsyia, which had 
furnished twelve gen- 
erations of teachers ? 
This ambition of the 
teacher has been 
realized, for Miss Aver- 
ill has made, herself 
pleasantly known in her 
own country by her 
charming talks and 
lessons on Japanese 
flower arrangement. 
She has, moreover, 
shown the famous “ Tea 
Ceremony” in many 
New York  drawing- 





only foreigner who 
has ever acquired these 
three. 

The origin of these 
arts is history and re- 
ligion mingled, very 
important to the Jap- 
anese, and meaning 
little to the outsider. 

At the end of the fif- 
teenth century there 
reigned in Japan the 
Regent Yoshimasa. 
Being a monarch of 
resthetic tastes, he pat- 
ronized and developed 
fine arts. Among others 
he revived the art of 
floral arrangement, orig- 
inally introduced into 
Japan with the Bud- 
dhist religion. Al- 
though it was part of 








rooms and at various 


fashionable watering O KABOKUSAT SAMA. India, 


places. 

All through the varied periods, extending 
over five years, in which the American pur- 
sued her studies, the kindness of the teacher 
never flagged, and a real and abiding friend- 
ship grew up between the two women. 

When Miss Averill went to her teacher for 
a private lesson she worked on the floor where 
the chemist sold his drugs, but the class met 
on the floor above. Sometimes the classes 
were so large the Honorable Mrs. Kabokusai 
had to divide them and have assistance from 
her son and from other teachers, but she al- 
ways kept Miss Averill in her own class. The 
son, with his rapid Japanese pencils, drew all 


the faith, no traces of it 
are to be found in 
and the very 

slight ones in China 
have been adopted by the Japanese. 

It is, therefore, the only branch of Japanese 
art without distinct foreign origin. For ¢his 
reason much credit is given to Regent Yoshi- 
masa, but, as often happens with monarchs, he 
was only the promoter, and his appointees did 
the work. 

Yoshimasa chose two men to develop the 
flower art, and their names, Fruta Oribe Ko 
and Enshui Ko, are permanently connected 
with it. To Enshui Ko the art owes its 
present forms and laws. 

The study of floral arrangement corre- 
sponds to the study of musie and art in this 
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country, but because the artistic feeling is 
older, more with the 
Japanese, artistic accomplishments are more 
widespread. Every well-born person 
Japan has a knowledge of fine arts. 

The general of floral arrangement 
may be summarized in this way: 

Each setting of flowers or plants must rep- 
resent earth, air, and water, or heaven, earth, 
and nan. 


deeper, instinctive, 


in 


ideas 


In placing blossoms in a vase, the 
vase and water are earth, the short-stemmed 
flowers man, and the tall ones heaven. The 
ramifications of this principle, the delicate 
subtle meanings and proprieties, are infinite. 

Ther flowers 
which represent months 


and flowers which repre- 
sent days, and as every 
Japanese house contains 
flowers, they form a eal- 
endar for the initiated. 

Every family of stand- 
ing has artistically cor- 
rect vase-holders, 
the 
manner of entertaining 
an honored visitor is to 


vases, 


and flowers, and 


ask him to arrange some 
The guest is 
governed by rigid laws. 

He must 
too 


flowers. 
not make 

ar- 
that 


elaborate 
for 


an 
rangement, 
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That an American woman had this pa- 
tience, and that she finds others in this coun- 
try, epitome of the striving commercial life 
of the West, who are willing to learn the 
painstaking arts of the Japanese, indicates, 
perhaps, an increasing breadth of interest. 

Not long ago the specimen of ike-bana 
(flower arrangement) published every month 
in a Yokohama newspaper consisted of ilex 
and morning - glories, It was credited to 
“Mary Averill, American pupil of Kaboku- 
sai.” As only the honorable lady could have 
supplied the sketch from which the reproduc- 
tion was made, it would seem that, though 
thousands of miles of 
sea and land intervene, 
the teacher has not for- 


gotten her American 
disciple. 

The jinrikishas are 
still coming to the little 
house in the narrow 
street in Yokohama. 
The kimonos in pastel 
shades, the gay silk 
bags, and the pretty 


girls still make spots of 
brightness in the quiet 
street. 


When the lesson is 
over out they come, 
their tiny hands filled 


with the blossoms they 


takes overmuch time. have been learning to 
He always offers to de- arrange. The Honora- 
stroy what he has done, ble Mrs. Kabokusai al- 
to prove he considers it ways urges them, for 
PERREERELELEGREDRE LER DOERR EEO OS ss » ° 
valueless. Only when 4 the sake of practice, to 
he is urged by his host carry away the flowers 
does he leave it—these GLADIOLI HELD BY IRON RINGS. and rearrange them in 


are examples of the long 
list of restrictions. The Japanese knows them 
as he knows his language and his literature. 
Bon-ki, or sand etching, usually studied in 
connection with flower arrangement, consists 
if using different colored sands as a medium 
for picture-making. 


The sands are placed in 
a flat tray, and many a charming landscape 
has faded into its native elements because the 
artist did not hesitate to express in shifting 
sands ideas worthy of longer existence. 

Of the tea ceremony, its formality and re- 
known in 
the Western world; but few, if any, Occiden- 
tals have had sufficient patience to acquire a 
knowledge of its infinite trifling changes. 


ligious significance, something is 


their own homes. 

It is difficult for any one who has never 
felt the mentally quiet atmosphere of the 
East to realize the of a country 
whose people have time to make a study of 
the placing of 
hours in flower - viewing, 
mushroom - picking, and 


existence 


who 
shell - gathering, 
moon -gazing. It 
would be more possible to realize were one 


flowers, people spend 


to have the happiness of becoming a pupil of 
the Honorable Mrs. Kabokusai, of riding to 
her little house and spending the morning 
with her; a woman whose family never has 
done, never will do, any harder work than to 
put cherry blossoms, iris, and chrysanthe- 
mums into beautiful vases! 




















AREW, was it, or Campion, who averred that when Laura’s or Celia’s 

arm was touched by the lancet, not her blood flowed, but the lover’s? 

Her divine health was too serene, and her blood too imperturbable, to 

need a lancet or to answer to that summons. His blood replied when hers 

was called. Campion and Carew are so far unlike that it is with shame one 

so persists in mistaking them; and perhaps it was, after all, quite another 

poet who made this frigid and dismaying experiment in fancy. Memory has 

not taken sure possession of the name of the deviser. But, looking lately on 

the changeful hand of a Celia of to-day, I considered how easily offended by 

the natural conditions of real physical life were those poets who thought, or 
so much as feigned to think, such a fiction to be charming. 

In Cowley the signs of that implicit aversion are not surprising, and they 
are definitely perceptible with him; but they are no less clear in the warmer 
regions of the contemporary poetry. Every lyrist who made free with snow, 
gold, and stars, confessed himself less than content with the eyes that do not 
strike a light but only harbor it, and with the human hand that looks all 
darkened with life and beset by accidents as it lies on the white linen. 
Poor Celia’s hand does so fluctuate and wax and wane that her life, subject 
to shocks of feeling, seems visible in its shape and color. Her heart halts or 
springs, and her strength wavers or rebounds, with influence on the imperfect 
complexion of her hands. Closer than the all-unintercepted look of a friend’s 
eyes that recognize yours with no refusals or delays, is the touch, and even 
the sight, of the chilly or flushed, cool, fresh, tired, or pale hand of Celia 
in your own. 

It so betrays her changes and chances as to show how the east wind ham- 
pers and the south wind fosters her tidal blood, and it does not always look 
well enough to wear its rings with grace. Decidedly its beauty is insecure; 
and Campion or Carew would not have thought it sufficiently suggestive of 
his flight of flatteries. When it is at its best it adorns the diamond; at its 
worst, Celia’s hand confesses a fitful circulation; and if there is humble blood, 
as Hamlet says, it is that which pauses in Celia’s slender hand when it droops. 

Stella, again. For her hand there was ardent and anxious rivalry; but not 
one of the poets would have dared to sing its praise. To flatter it and not to 
flatter it would have been equally impossible; the modern suitor must be better 
reconciled to nature than was the seventeenth-century poet, and Stella is not 
troubled by her poets with the ironies of convention. No one has thought that 
the large hand, which is as definite a sign of her character as her delicate 
face, should be ignored or disguised by fictions as to size, or form, or color. 
Stella, who is most gentle, has a square hand that holds the little things of 
use as does a man’s hand, without any conscious carelessness, but with the 
habit of strength. No other woman ever held a teacup or buttoned her gloves 
with the quiet Stella’s large action. It is not that her gesture is wide: her 
gesture is like that of other women, even a little closer than the average, 
perhaps. It is only her grasp, however light, that is unlike theirs. Now, the 
apparent antithesis of the hand and the figure of Stella is a part of a 
character that is not intricate, but simple. Within the unity of her nature 
the character of the hand and the character of the aspect, which seem so 
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all unlike, hold easily, strongly, plainly together, as a fine picture within its 
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boundaries, or a clear book within its covers. Things there may be difficult 
to understand, but they are not difficult to read. They may be intricate to 
translate or hard to explain, but, being things of Stella’s, they can hardly 
but be simple. 

Not in Stella’s hand is to be seen the flickering of light fever or the flow- 
ing of transparent health visible in Celia’s. March does not wither, May does 
not soothe it. You cannot count its veins or see them fill helplessly like 
narrow rivers after rain. But not of Stella’s hand, either, would Campion or 
Carew have been tolerant; nor would Vandyck have’ permitted his sitter to 
confess such a hand. 

The painters were as reluctant as the poets to close with the actual nature. 
There is but one hand in the portraits of all the schools—that with the 
narrow form, the fingers bound together at their bases, and pointed at their 
tips. Flanders and Germany insist, even more than Italy, upon that sole con- 
vention. The hands of history, the hands that did the work, have been all 
disdained. They are dust; and no master deigned to paint their portraits. Of 
all the infinite variety, the characteristic aspect and action, in the hands that 
fought and built, reigned, signed death-warrants, felt new shores, first ex- 
plored anatomy, touched the stops of early music, designed, wrote, were 
themselves the prizes of victory, no record has been made at all. Art, with an 
insensitive sensibility of its own, has abolished them, doing something duller 
than conceal them, for it has presented the invariable hands of its imposture 
in their places, and the great of old have had to wear a disguise there where 
their action had its living instrument. 



















To return to the hands of women. The painters are now and then justified 
in their pattern; and Corinna has their hand as a natural and fortunate fact. 
With her the harmonious accident of personality is almost obviously intelli- 
gible, and the beauty of her hand a sign made visible. Nothing flat, nothing 
broad, nothing square, and nothing pallid or red is to be found in that pic- 
ture hand with its tints of ivory and roses, and its fingers tapering from the 
dimple to the tip. Corinna’s little wrist is round, too, whereas it must be 
owned that Celia’s is thin and straight. The arms of working-women of the 
people have a peculiar lack of swell from the wrist a little way upward, and 
Celia’s is like theirs in shape, thongh unlike enough in color; but Corinna’s 
arm is at once full and fine; and, if there is a blind to draw or a vase to 
set, Corinna does not care to be served; she likes the play of her own sweet 
hand and wrist, and to know that she has the painters and the poets all in a 
tale and all on her side. 

Now and then, too, you may see the hand of their indiscriminate ideal in 
a shop, or otherwise unexpectedly. It is certainly not true that small hands 
are bred by choice descent, for in one family the hands of both women and 
men are different in size and in every other quality. The individual woman 
of the people stretches and hardens her hand, battering her nails on her own 
account, so that months of nursing would not retrieve it; but doubtless her 
baby hand was much the same as a rich woman’s in her own babyhood. 
American women and English women with their blond hands are admired 
deliriously for this one beauty by the darker races. But, at any rate to our 
eyes, there is loveliness also in the fine hand that has clear brown color 
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in place of white—a rare beauty, for the blond woman has usually the finer 
form of hand; but somewhat dark must have been the “tender inward of the 
hand ” that played on the virginals for Shakespeare. 

It is the white hand, and decidedly the slender hand, that looks well with 
its rings; and this is the moment to suggest the beauty of a hitherto unused 
union of turquoise and emerald, not for rings alone. It is the right moment 
because the fashion in jewels is changing, partly for the better and partly 
for the worse, and every combination has been tried except this exquisite one. 
That a clear stone and an opaque one should generally go together is hardly 
understood; but for those who know how finely pale coral goes with diamond, 
and pearl with amethyst, turquoise and emerald add to the difference of sur- 
face a most fortunate difference of color. “ Turkis blue and emerald green” 
is a phrase of Milton’s; and since the trees have been matched with the 
sky, art has played more or less happily with blue and green. Yet never 
have the very blue and the very green been brought close in these two gay 
stones. The jeweller has been afraid, although he could not go wrong, for 
the turquoise and the emerald themselves must keep him right; while the 
indomitable milliner, with nothing to keep her to harmony, has taken every 
blue and every green, and has made distressing shufflings. 

It is time that these two shy colors, as they are, should be made friends. 
Let the diamond accompany them or surround them, or even come between, 
for fear the jewel should look dark; but nothing else must be there. The 
turquoise should be quite small and the emerald rather large, and as bright as 
bright can be. It would be a pleasure to have the decking of a friend’s neck 
and hands with Milton’s choice, and his remembrances of color. 
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Paris, December 23, 1904. 
HE American ambassador abroad, as 
well as the American consul, is never 
for a moment permitted to forget that 
he is the servant of the American people— 
more particularly, the servant of the Amer- 
ican woman devoted to foreign travel. As a 
matter of fact, the ambassador is appointed 
to foreign capitals and not to the American 
colony, nor to American tourists of foreign 
capitals, this, too, for the purpose of repre 
senting his government to the foreign govern- 
ment rather than for the purpose of arran- 
ging foreign conditions for the convenience 
of the travelling constituents of his govern- 
ment. Yet I have known our ambassador at 
one European post to be severely condemned 
because he abandoned a time-honored cus- 
tom of serving turkey with cranberry sauce to 
the American colony at the embassy on 
Thanksgiving day; and for more than a year 
past, widespread discontent has been manifest- 
ed by Americans, especially tourists, in Paris 
to find the social functions of the ambassador 
here suspended on account of mourning. 
Aside from the nature of his mission, a fact 
establishing the American ambassador’s home 
abroad as much his castle as is the home of 
the most retired American citizen dwelling no 
matter where in the United States, is that it 
is the ambassador’s personal fortune which 
provides and sustains his residence at any 
foreign capital. Other governments have the 
practice of owning a mansion at the capital of 
a country where their representative is in- 
stalled, and in addition to paying the repre- 
sentative a handsome salary, an appropria- 
tion is made for the support of the mansion 
and for the cost of all entertainments, except 
those of a purely private character. The 
United States, however, so far from following 
this practice, pays its diplomats such small 
salaries that the American ambassador must 
have considerable wealth in order to make 
ends meet serving his government abroad. 
The attitude of the American public—of 


women, that is—toward the ambassador, I per- 
sonally well experienced during my first year 
in Paris, living in a popular American pen- 
sion. Here the élite, not to say the créme de 
la creme of society, from many American 
cities is wont to assemble for the winter, be- 
cause, for one thing, it is possible to have an 
American temperature, and besides there is 
always oatmeal for breakfast, mince pie for 
dinner on Sunday, and, for luncheon every 
Monday, a menu which causes the large 
American flag hung in the hallway to wave 
all by itself for joy—corned-beef hash and 
flannel cakes with maple syrup. Times with- 
out number at the table of this pension I 
have heard the question discussed whether or 
not to go to the weekly reception at the am- 
bassador’s home. Be it understood clearly that 
none of these women had any foolish vanity 
about wanting to go to the reception because 
it was an ambassadorial reception—is an 
American ambassador any better than any 
other Amierican, we should like to know? 
They would admit, however, that they did 
have a little bit of curiosity, of which no one 
need be ashamed, creating in them the wish 
to see the inside of the ambassador’s house in 
Paris: moreover, they would doubtless meet 
there a great many distinguished foreigners 
whom it would be really of distinet educa- 
tional value to know. 

While advising nothing concerning a 
proper choice of means of breaking in, I must 
say, myself, that General Porter’s house in 
Paris is indeed worth seeing. He rents it 
furnished of an enormously rich Jew whose 
artistic sense, being equal to his money, has 
accumulated there a wealth of beauty. From 
the antechamber below, one ascends by an 
imposing stairway that seems a provision for 
royal pageants. On féte occasions, at the top 
of the stairway one encounters a_ servant 
whose livery is quite in keeping with the 
surroundings, but the true American note of 
simplicity marking the ambassador’s person- 
ality is expressed in that there is only one of 
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these servants to startle the timid gaze of the 
republican entering his home. In not a few 
American homes in Paris one cannot breathe 
for the riches heaped about, or else one finds 
an interior so aggressively artistic that one 
dares not sit down. Luxury which does not 
stifle and art which never goads characterize 
the home of Ambassador Porter. Having 
mounted the grand stairway, behold to the left 
the hall widens into a charming and splendid 
retreat for intimate assemblages, while to the 
right are the reception-rooms. 

The largest and most beautiful of these 
rooms opens into a romantic winter garden, 
and passing from one to another, the be- 
holder acquires an ever-deepening sense of 
perfect harmony which pleasing lines and 
colors exquisitely blended in all the furnish- 
ings afford. But in spite of the harmony, 
Gengral Porter will tell his friends that he 
could not quite make himself at home here, 
and so he reclaimed a large room in the back 
part of the house which had formerly been 
used as a sort of lumber-room, and this he 
arranged for his own personal comfort. It 
is plain, simple—truly American in a certain 
largeness of opportunity which the free spaces 
and clear atmosphere seem to suggest. A 
fine portrait of General Grant is the central 
feature of the adornment provided, which con- 
sists chiefly of souvenirs of the civil war. 

When, now and then, the common talk of 
impending revolution in France becomes par- 
ticularly nerve-racking, it is always to the 
thought of one room in the American am- 
bassador’s house that I turn for speedy re- 
lief. This is a steel-armored chamber where 
the Hebrew who owns the place was accus- 
tomed to store a wonderful collection of very 
costly curios during his oceupancy of the 
property. In event of another Terror in Paris, 
certainly the ambassador ought to offer Amer- 
iecans a refuge in this room. A demand for 
such protection could not in the least sur- 
prise him— indeed, I have already made the 
suggestion to him and he accepted it quite as 
a matter of course, as one would expect from 
the every-day training he has. It is his fre- 
quent experience to have Americans travelling 
abroad write from Egypt or elsewhere that, 
intending to visit Paris in the course of a few 
months, they have taken the liberty of send- 
ing several trunks to the embassy to be stored 
until ealled for, and once a woman who had 
been studying music in Berlin shipped a piano 
to the embassy for storage. A friend calling 
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upon the ambassador recently found him 
puzzling over a letter from an unknown coun- 
trywoman, saying that she was coming to 
spend the winter season in Paris, and there- 
fore requested the ambassador to have her 
name put upon all the lists. What lists, he 
could not quite understand, though doubtless 
the woman fancied that the embassy pre- 
pared lists of distinguished Americans in 
Paris for the guidance of society in distribu- 
ting invitations to select functions. The 
most unique demand I have known the Amer- 
ican public to make upon the ambassador 
came, however, not from a woman, but from a 
man. At the time when all the world was by 
the ears, wondering whether there would or 
would not be war in the Orient, the am- 
bassador received a letter bearing the stamp 
of the American legation at—I must not say 
which capital—near the probable scene of 
action. “ Ah, at last!” he exclaimed, seizing 
the letter and quickly proceeding to open it. 
“ Now at last we shall have some information 
direct from the seat of trouble, and perhaps 
we shall know what is going to happen.” 
Shaking out the letter, he read: 

Deak Mr. AmBassapor,—Enclosed please 
find a sample of my hair. If not too much 
trouble, kindly call at No. — Rue Royale and 
order me a wig sent immediately—they have 
my measure and know my style. Things look 
pretty gloomy out here, and I don’t want my 
hair to get lost in the shuffle. Yours truly, 





Secretary U. S. Legation. 

The United States consul-general at Paris 
experiences all the trials of the ambassador at 
the hands of his countrymen, and more. He 
suffers a similar invasion of his home, only to 
a greater extent, for the consular office exist- 
ing in clear relation to American business 
interests, the travelling American public finds 
it simpler and easier to construe its rights 
therein than in the instance of the embassy, 
which acquires a sometimes forbidding aspect 
by reason of its connection with princes, po- 
tentates, the protocol—all the mysterious, 
ceremonious powers with which even a repub- 
lic of Europe is involved. Mrs. Gowdy’s day 
at home is, therefore, nearly, if not quite, the 
most American institution to be found in 
Paris. It is so like any Senatorial or Con- 
gressional day in Washington, that one ex- 
periences a distinct shock, emerging there- 
from into Paris, instead of finding one’s self 
still in the land where a representative gov- 
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ernment accords a universal right to the tea, 
cake, and hospitality of any woman whose 
husband holds an office. 

Mrs. Gowdy (gracious martyr to the 
democracy!) away off here in Paris is not 
secure against the type conspicuously in evi- 
dence at all those Senatorial and Congres- 
sional receptions where refreshments are to 
be counted upon—women d’un certain dge, 
more or less gaunt, not too freshly gowned, 
their abstracted air, their wavering glance 
manifest upon greeting their hostess, quickly 
replaced by an alert appearance and direct 
gaze as their eye discerns the route to the 
salle a4 manger and the buffet. The personal 
identity of this type that in Washington may 
be disappointed, but not disenchanted, office- 
seekers, pension claimants, or small-salaried 
clerks, is supplied in Paris by misguided 
students or too zealous seekers after culture 
travelling abroad on insufficient means. If 
the spectacle has its comic aspect, there is 
also a pathos about it which is especially 
marked in the Paris group because they are 
so unattractive in personal appearance. 

As to the office of the consul-general, there 
is seareely any human necessity of Americans 
abroad that is not presented here for satis- 
faction. Persons wanting French schools for 
American children; persons wanting to give 
American education to any sort of children; 
persons having boarding-houses and persons 
looking for boarding-houses; 
American 


persons having 
goods to sell and persons craving 

inventions—nothing, describing 
want in relation to American life in Paris, 
but seeks the United States consul for relief. 
Ever in great numbers come women suffering 


American 


from Parisian dressmakers and women in the 
toils of the Paris landlord. To rent a fur- 
nished apartment is a common undertaking of 
American women intending to spend several 
months here, and when the time arrives for 
them to leave the apartment, behold, under 
the provisions of French law, they find the 
landlord claiming to be entitled to almost 
everything they own. Prudent and experi- 
enced persons renting an apartment in Paris 
provide themselves with a contrat d’état des 
lieux. This is a formally executed document 
in which is written down the condition of 


everything belonging to the apartment—every 
crack in the wall, every spot on the floor, the 
working of every key and every door-knob— 
no detail is too insignificant to be herein 
Armed with this docu- 


officially described. 
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ment, the tenant is protected against exces- 
sive charges made by the proprietor for abuse 
of property. Without such document, one 
finds himself taxed by the proprietor for 
everything found amiss with the apartment 
or the furnishings, no matter if all defects 
existed when the apartment was taken; the 
charge accordingly made, if it not 
utterly impoverish the American tenant, is so 
repugnant to his American sense of fairness 
in doing business that recourse is thereupon 
had to the United States consul. In this 
ease, the advice of the eonsul-general is the 


does 


same as when dressmakers are implicated- 
pay anything rather than 
law. 


go to French 

Paris dressmakers are proverbially as pro- 
voking as they are clever, and they have 
rights which in a way legalize their méchan- 
cele, 
a Paris dressmaker and the dressmaker fails 
to please you and you decline to take the 
gown, unless you have legal evidence estab- 
lishing that the gown does not correspond 
with your command, should you persist in re- 
fusing to take it, the dressmaker has only to 
step to the door, call an agent de police, and 
he arrests you; he escorts you before a com- 


For instance, if you order a gown from 


missary of police, who exacts a sum of money 
assuring your appearance before the juge de 
paix three days hence. When such 
come to trial, they are so invariably decided 
against the foreigner that cela ne vaut pas la 
peine. Still another class of Parisians from 
whom Americans flee in terror to the United 
States consul is —undertakers. Charming as 
it is for the initiated, life in Paris is for the 
neweomer at once difficult and expensive; yet 
the inexperienced who have tried both assure 
me that, hard as it is for them to live in 
Paris, it is infinitely harder to die. The 
amount of red tape which must be measured 
establishing the fact that a person is really 
dead, the enormous charges made for embalm- 
ing, for funerals, for transporting the dead, 
not to speak of the handsome 
which must be distributed among the infinite 
number of distinguished-appearing function- 
aries who assume office in every transaction— 
all this creates debts and difficulties in which 
the consul-general is constantly besought to 
intervene. It is from a broad and deep ex- 
perience, therefore, that the consul-general de- 
livers this message to his countrymen— 
“ Whatever else you attempt in Paris, never 
try to die here.” 
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HE transition 

period in dress 

is certainly 
very marked in the 
evening gowns that 
are fashionable this 
winter, and at first 
glance it would 
seem as though there 
was a great uncer- 
tainty as to what is 
and what is not fash- 
ionable. 

The wide © skirt 
with more than a 
hint of crinoline is 
very smart, and yet 
long, graceful skirts 
that give a_ very 
slender effect are 
immensely popular. 
There are _ skirts 
trimmed with 
flounces, ruchings, 
pleatings, and made 
of many, many yards 
of material. Then 
there are skirts with 
no trimming what- 
ever, except a band 
of rich embroidery 
around the hem; 
and if there be a 
great deal of ma- 
terial—and it 
must be ad- 
mitted that 
all skirts are 
wide — they 
have the ef- 
fect of fitting quite 
snugly around the 
hips. 

We hear a great 
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KOSE SATIN EVENING GOWN trimmed with lace, 
satin ribbons, and narrow fur. 


deal about 
straight front and 
pointed waist being 
old ° fashioned, and 
while many of the 
waists are round and 
the belts are on the 
draped order, there 
are still more in 
number that are very 
long, very straight, 
and quite on the 
lines of the waists 
made twenty years 
ago. In fact, all the 
smartest waists have 
a very long point, 
this point being em- 
phasized by the 
broad steel that is 
slipped inside the 
front of the waist, 
and over which the 
material is draped. 
Plain satins and 
chiffon velvets are 
in great demand for 
evening gowns, and 
yet there never has 
been a time when 
light, airy fabrics 
and embroidered 
effects were more 
popular than at 
the moment. 
White may not be 
so fashionable as 


it was a year ago, 
but it is extremely 
fashionable, all the 
same, although there 
is a great effort be- 
ing made to relieve 
the all-white effect, 











EVENING GOWNS AND WRAPS 


rule, this is worked on the material 
itself rather than in the bands of passe- 
menterie. On satins of the bright 
shades so fashionable at the moment, 
















Move. siouse; white cloth, the cuffs and body 
being cut and embroidered over mousseline 


and colored embroideries are there- 
fore immensely popular. 

The evening gowns of white chif- 
fon or net with colored embroideries 
and with spangled effects are 
made up for ball gowns. One 
exceedingly attractive model is 
a fine white net trimmed with 
ruffles or flounces of the same 
material, covered with 
of pale blue on the 
turquoise shade and 
of the iridescent kind. 
Combining pointed 
paillettes with pearl 
beads and with rhine- 
stones makes a most 


4 e f » etive . , 
“I rb and effective SMART EVENING GOWN of cream mousseline de soie trimmed with Alengon 
trimming, but, aS a= anda narrow lace in which is a great deal of gold. 
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Dinner Gown of sulphur-color cloth with éeru lace on the black velvet cuffs and 
revers; black velvet buttons and ribbons and belt; white mousseline and lace over 
a sulphur-colored taffeta silk skirt 


this style of 
trimming is the 
most effective of 
anything we 
have seen for a 
long time. 

A satin gown 
of a deep rose- 
pink shade, with 
embroidery of 
gold _ paillettes 
and rhinestones, 
is one of the 
most exquisite 
models of the 
season. The em- 
broidery consists 
of a band around 
the hem of the 
skirt and in the 
draped folds 
across the front 
of the very low- 
cut waist. There 
is also a_ solid 
band of the pail- 
lettes around the 
shoulders and 
outlining the 
very small puffed 
sleeves. White 
satin embroid- 
ered in paillettes 
of gold and sil- 
ver and with 
rhinestones, or 
trimmed with 
ornaments of 
rhinestones, 
makes a most 
queenly gown. 

One of the 
smartest models 
for white satin 
is in the petti- 
eoat effect—that 
is, the front 
breadth opens to 
show a petticoat 
or front breadth 
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entirely covered 
with lace. The 
front breadths of 
the satin are 
apparently held 
together by large 
hooks and eyes 
made entirely of 
rhinestones, so 
that only a 
glimpse of the 
lace shows be- 
tween. The 
same trimming, 
but with smaller 
hooks and eyes, 
is put down the 
front of the 
waist. In the 
description this 
sounds hard, but 
in reality the 
effect is superb. 





To carry out 
the very rich ef- 
feet demanded 
in such gowns as 
those just de- 
scribed, a heavy 
quality of satin 
is, as a rule, 
used; but there 
are now so many 
qualities in 
satin, that it is 
possible to copy 





such a design at 
much less ex- 
pense, The 
embroidery on 
the satin is, as 
a rule, done by 
hand. This in 
itself is expen- 
sive, but there 
are many differ- 
ent patterns in 
passementerie 

> Paris MODEL for a young girl’s evening cloak ; light tan clcth lined with white satin and 
that are periect- having a mink collar and tan silk passementerie cords and tassels; there are no sleeves 
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i 
that are made after the latest de- , 
. signs. 
/ And yet, strange as it may seem, 
{ there is not so much time given up to 7 
the clothes question as in former days, 
for the ready-made clothes often solve 
a most vexing problem, and the sensible 
\ rule of not buying more clothes than 
9) are needed greatly simplifies mat- ’ 
\y ters. Two or three well-made and care- 
s( fully fitted frocks—for, be it under- 
G \ stood, young girls must have their 
Go clothes fit well to look well—worn un- 
| til they wear out, are more practical 
v/ and more satisfactory than a dozen 
5 badly made and badly fitted ones. 
9 Two complete costumes, when possi- 
oN 
~~ 
9 
7 
v ? 
Pt 
Als 
yy 
‘ Cuitp’s scnHoo. Frock of blue serge with bias 
" bands of tan cloth as trimming. 
5) 
g LANNING an outfit for a young 
Tho girl requires, in these days, 
-)\ more careful consideration than 
a\ a few years ago would have been 
deemed either necessary or expedient. 
C In the first place, it would have been | 
A thought injudicious to make dress a > 
2.3 subject of such importance, and, in 
' the second place, fashions were not so 
J changeable. The frock of a past sea- 
‘o  %on was considered quite possible with- 
7 out any attempt being made to bring ‘ 
it up to date. Now the greatest care 
” ) and attention are paid to having young 
1S) ° ° ° I 
'd girls well dressed—that is, becomingly Monet. for a child’s velvet coat with shirred cape; 
" and suitably attired and in frocks _ the original was golden brown. 
. 
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black braid put on in a simple design on the collar and sleeves. 
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CHILD'S PLEATED COAT ANP SKIRT for school wear; gray or dark blue or red or serge Cheviot, with a fine 
{, 
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G1rw’s SCHOOL DREss of roy 
color, the yoke of velvet t 
mohair braid with flat « 


preferred 


al blue, or any 
at exactly matches; black 


xidized silver buttons. 


ble, should be 


or cheviot, 


One of serge 
should 
coat and skirt model, 
with no trim- 
ming whatever. This is the first in- 
vestment that should be made, and 
then comes the always practical shirt- 


bought. 
for every-day wear, 
be made on the 


as simply as possible, 


waist, also of simple design, 
with it. The flannel or 
shirt-waist for cold weather 
enough, and the wash 
over a thin flannel or 
excellent for 


to wear 
velveteen 
is quite 
waists 
woven 
and 


warm 
worn 


spencer are school 
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There should be a 
smarter for Sundays and 
holidays, in coat and skirt style, 
of smooth cloth, velveteen, or corduroy. 
This year the brown velveteens and 
corduroys are especially attractive, 
and there are so many different shades 
of color that it is almost criminal to 

A silk 
trimmed 
is the best 


general wear. 
costume 


also 


choose an unbecoming shade. 


waist, prettily made and 


(not necessarily expensive), 
to wear with this. 


liberty silk 


YounG orrw’s PARTY Gown of louisine or 


and guipure; little shirrings at the top of the skirt and 


of the flounces; shirred yoke and sleeves also. 
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O be well 

dressed in 

one’s own 
home _ has, _ fortu- 
nately, become the 
fashion in the last 
few years, and, in 
truth, the best- 
dressed women pay 
quite as much at- 
tention to the 
gowns that they are 
to wear in their 
own houses as _ to 
those intended for 
the street or for 
recept ion wear. 
To be untidily 
or carelessly 
dressed—to wear 
in the afternoon 


and evening 


some shabby 
summer gown 

is ho longer 
thought possible 
for any woman 
with the slight 
est pretensions 
to being consid- 
ered well dress- 
ed. No matter 
how simple the 
style or how in- 


> expensive the 


material, the 
house gown has 
just as much at- 
tention paid to 
it as though it 
were a very cost- 
ly article in the 
trousseau. 

The tea-gown 
is almost a ne- 



























SMART MODRL for an afternoon gown ; 


days, and it has 
proved to be an 
economical invest- 
ment, for the 
wearing of a street 
gown in the house 
is a very expen- 
sive luxury. A 
street gown taken 
off, well brushed, 
and hung up when 
the walk is over, 
will last four 
times as long as 
though it were 

worn for many 


consecutive & 


hours and 


house, while 





at 
about the | 
7 


lying down 
in a skirt of 
the present 
style would | 
mean that 





royal-blue velvet with trellis of chenille the same 
shade; knots of pale blue satin on bodice and sleeves; belt of wide gold ribbon, and flat 
cessity in these gold buttons on the bretelles, which are carried down on to the belt back and front. 


SOT TRIB DIBA VAS NTS OR DICER, 


it | 


S 
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surah, or soft taffeta silk, of vel- 

veteen, or even of veiling, that are 

most effective and becoming. \ 
The tea-gown must be long. 

There must be graceful lines, an? 

the lining must be well cut. 

The outside may hang loose from 

the shoulders, but the lines of the 

figure must be kept by the lining. 

Straight bands of lace or em- 





Hovse cown of dark terra-cotta cashmere with silk sleeve 
\ vest of the same shade; black silk braid and frogs 
\ 


s and 


would entirely lose its shape and become 
dowdy and worn out in appearance quite too 


soon 

\ There are tea-gowns and tea-gowns, how- 
. ever, Some are the most expensive of all 
gowns in the fashionable outfit, made of vel- 


\\\ vet, satin, or lace, and trimmed with hand- — 
\ embroidery or rich passementerie. When made — 2s. 

\ of these materials, it can easily be seen how 

\\ much money can be put into their construc- 


; Necuic#e of sage-green cashmere with figures 
\ tion. On the other hand, there are most . : 





: : cil in a darker shade ; trimmings of fine white cloth 
charming gowns ot chiffon, ine xpens ive with green enamel buttons 
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broidery, a 
square yoke ef- 
fect, and the 
same embroidery 
cut a little open 
at the neck, and 
undersleeves of 

\\ lace to match the 
\| trimming, all 
\| combine to make 
a most charming 

4 gown. Veiling 

| or some = inex- 
{ pensive material 
\\ in fine  accor- 
\} dion pleats can be used for the 
body of the gown. 





All-white gowns are very at- 
tractive, but this year the fad 





DULL GREEN VELVET with scalloped bands and pastilles 
of lighter green cloth; the odd little bolero is of wool 
lace, the heavy part of the design re-embroidered in dull 
red and green silk 


is more for colors, or if white be 
used there are bands of colored trim- 
ming or embroidery, and always there 
are yards and yards of lace in jabot 
effect down the front, unless the flat 
bands that form a stole are used. 
All-lace tea-gowns can be very ex- 
pensive or comparatively inexpensive, 
\ SMART TEA-GowN of brocade and soft silk in conttast- for the all-over net may be used, and 


ing colors, with lace vest and undersleeves; the outer 


. ; only flouncings of lace. The narrow 
garment is faced with plain satin 


ribbons put on in ruchings, in garlands, 












































House Gown of glacé taffeta, the edges all scalloped and embroidered in a contrasting color; hi 
lace collar and ruffles, mousseline vest; the ruffle on the skirt and on the sleeves, also the collar, are this, as are 
laid in side pleats. 
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or in bow-knot effect around the top of 
the flounce, and then tiny bows down \ 
the front, give a dainty effect that is 
very The most expensive 
tea-gowns, however, are the hand-paint- 
ed chiffon or velvet models, with the 
painting in broad bands down the front 
and around the hem of the 
skirt, or, rather, just above the 
numberless pleated or gathered 
ruffles of chiffon. 
The brocade 
perhaps the 
any, for the 
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charming. 





tea-gowns are 
most practical of_ | 
brocades can be | 
bought at quite reasonable \ 
prices, and very little trim- 
ming is required for them. At 


’. the same time these brocade 

6 ¥f gowns are very effective. The 

’* light colors are excellent, and 
| ° . 

black is always good. A front 


of white lace or of black lace 
over white is the most practical 








for this purpose, and a touch i 
of color can be given in the | 
collar and girdle. N 

By house gown is really now \ } 
implied a simple style of gown  \\\\ ; 


not on the order of a tea-gown, 


but intended for wear ‘% 
only in the house. The \ 
veilings, the _light- \ 
weight cloths, the chif- 


fon cloths, and the soft- |\\ 


finished silks are ‘yy 
charming for this pur- |) 


pose. The simplest and 
least cost- 
ly are the \ 
accordi- \ 
on - pleated 
costumes, 
the girdle \ 
collar | 
( 





and 
a contrast- 

ing color. 
Cashmeres i\ 
are charm- 
for 





ing 


veilings. 
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T might be thought that with the 
| present elaborate styles that are 

so painfully omnipresent, simple 
fashions would be quite impossible, 
and that for women of moderate 
means any attempt to copy the gowns 
intended for this winter would be 
merely a waste of time and strength. 
There is no doubt that the fashion 
outlook at the moment is bewildering 
and most discouraging, but patience 
and a careful search through all the 


nee 
a>, 


GRAY FIGURED SILK OR SATIN GOWN for an elderly 
woman; the lace is black Chantilly headed by a little 
ruche of black mousseline, and the neck of the gown is 


filled in with folds of soft white tulle. e 


IMPLE Bown 


SKA / 


OUNG 





ILD 





ELpverty Lapy’s Gown of black satin merveilleux 
trimmed with shirred or corded black mousseline ; tulle 
and lace plastron and undersleeves with a wrist-band 
of black mousseline 


chaotic mass will reveal many a 
smart model quite possible to copy, 
and one that is comparatively sim- 
ple. 

The important question of a smart 
and appropriate model should be first 
considered. The pleated skirt (short) 
of last winter is still in fashion, but 
the pleats are not fastened down so 
far on the skirt, and the flare begins 
at a higher point. 

There are also a circular skirt (short) 
and a gored skirt with pleats inserted 
around the foot. Both of these are 
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be taken to insure its being put in ex- 
actly right. Short coats, medium- 
length, and long ones are all fashiona- 
ble. Some of the short jackets have 
all the eccentric features that go to 
make the fashions of this winter so 





































marked—immense sleeves, capes over 
the shoulders finishing in front with 
long tabs, ruchings of silk and satin, 
touches of contrasting 
color — effective if well 
carried out, conspicuous 
if badly arranged. There 
are also the medium- 
length reefer coats, fitted 
at the back and _ with 
half - fitting 
fronts, with 
velvet collar 
and cuffs, trim, 
dainty and 
smart, and the 
three - quarter- 
length fitted 
coat, without 
side pieces, 
and with the 
one long seam 
from the 
shoulder to the 








Simrie House Gown of golden-brown wool goods 


trimmed with little plissée frills of gold and black shot 
taffeta ; tiny revers of black velvet; yoke and cuffs 
of tucked white k or lawn 


made with attached lining, not with 

the drop-skirt as the pleated skirts are 

made, and some tailors and dress- 

makers are now putting featherbone on 
ie 


in the hem of the skirts to make them 
“ ome « . vies - House Gown of pale red voile de laine with red and 
stand out. Chis is not always satis- white enamel buttons; linen cut-work yoke and cuffs; 


fact ry in a short skirt, so care must vest, belt, etc., of white silk with fine red satin stripes. 
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SIMPLE GOWNS FOR 


hem of the coat—the fronts faced with 
embroidered or plain velvet, the coat 
plain or braided. The sleeves are of 
medium size, gathered into the arm- 
hole. 

Silk gowns are now fashionable for 
winter wear, and the ever-useful black 
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E.perRty LADY’s House Gown of black serge or can- 
vas ; the turned-back edge is of white linen embroidered 
in black and is fastened by black buttons and black 
worked buttonholes 


an 27, FS 





OLD AND YOUNG 


Bouse of dull orange Ih 
wide border in color Tl 
gold slides for the belt, and the collar is of écru guipure 
finished with a bit of the border 


lia cashmere with the new 
border is used with dull 


silk gown has come back to gladden 
the heart of the economical woman. 
The skirts of the taffeta gowns are all 
made wide, but fulness around the 
hips is no longer smart; rows of tucks 
forming a yoke effect make the widest 
of the new skirts becoming even to 
stout women. The tucks do not ex- 
tend far below the hips—only so far 
as is becoming, and then the skirt 
Hares widely. The front is narrow at 
the top, and then flares at the foot. 
At either side is a band of the taffeta 
edged with hem-stitching. Around 
the foot of the skirt are three of the 
same bands, and on each breadth is a 
design in circular shape with the hem- 
stitched bands. 
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RTICLES made 
A of leather are al- 
ways in favor, 
and each year brings 
forth some new use of 
this material or some 
new manner of decora- 
ting it. For bags, card- 
cases, ete., it is indis- 
pensable, and there is 
a large field for va- 
riety, owing to the dif- 
ferent qualities and 
colors of the leather 
and the many styles 
of decoration. 

The cut leather is 
very popular __ this 
season, and in this 
style of work there is 
opportunity for great 
variety and originality 
of design and color 
combination. Har- 
mony of color must be 
most carefully con 
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\ CUT-LEATHER 


PEN-WIPER., 


= 








the chief beauties of 
the work is to have 
the colored linings or 
underlays blend = or 
contrast well with the 
colors of the leather. 
The most artistic and 
finely cut piece of 
leather may be marred 
by its 
with a 


combination 
conflicting 
color. 

Ooze leather is 
mostly used for the 
eut-work. This comes 
in very attractive col- 
ors and is so soft and 
pliable as to readily 
conform to the de- 
sired shape. 

The pattern is trans- 
ferred to the leather 
in the following man- 
ner: A pencil drawing 
of the design is first 
made, a soft pencil 
being used. The 





A COLLAR-CASE 


GOCLDEN-BROWN 


LEATHER AND 





PALE BLUE SILK. 
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ting on hard wood. A 
good finish is sometimes 
given to the work by a 
fine black ink outline 
close to the edge of the 
pattern. The outline is 
made after the cutting is 
completed. In some de- 
signs it will be found 
necessary to glue to the 
lining some of the cut 
portions of the leather. 
The few simple designs 
shown give an idea of the 
possibilities in cut-leather 
work. The second illus- 
tration shows a case for 
holding collars and cuffs, 
a most convenient article 
for one’s dresser. It is 
made of a rich, golden- 
brown ooze leather lined 
with light blue taffeta. 
Across the inside of the 
case are two ribbons to 
hold the collars in place. 
After the leather is cut, 
and the silk lining, rib- 
bon, etc., basted in place, 
the case is machine- 
stitched as close to the 
edge as possible, using 
an upper thread of brown 








DARK GRAY LEATHER AND RED VELVET PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. and an under thread of 


drawing is then laid, face down, on the 
leather. By rubbing over every part of the 
design with the blunt edge of a penknife or 
with a palette-knife, the design is trans- 
ferred to the leather. It is then necessary to 
trace over the lines on the leather with pen 
and ink, as the pencil lines may be lost in 
the handling. 

There is another way of transferring which 
is recommended when several articles are to 
be made from one pattern. This is having a 
perforated paper pattern made and using it 
as an embroidery pattern is used. A good 
transfer material is printer’s ink. <A very 
little of this, used on a soft cloth moistened 
with kerosene oil and rubbed lightly over the 
pattern, will make a very distinct line on the 
leather. 

For cutting the design, use tiny, sharp em- 
broidery scissors or a shoemaker’s knife. In 
using the latter, it is necessary to do the cut- 


blue. 

A novel little pen-wiper is made of two 
heart-shaped pieces of light gray leather. The 
upper piece is cut, and under it is used an 
underlay of moss-green satin. A black out- 
line is here used with pleasing effect. 

















A DAINTY GRAY AND BLUE CARD-CASE. 
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by Marianna Whee (Zn 
Supl. Baties Mospital 


ANY ailments of childhood are so 
M slight and so simple as to be easily 

treated by a mother without the care 
of a physician. Some simple troubles of the 
skin were explained in a previous paper on 
this subject. As stated in that article, many 
of these serious if not 
dealt with in time. 
which are beyond the mother’s understanding 
she should consult a physician even at the 


diseases may 


If there are symptoms 


prove 


‘eost of considerable inconvenience; but if the 
trouble yields readily to the suggested reme- 
dies she is safe to act as her own doctor. 
There is no organ in the body more delicate 
and sensitive than the eye, and ignorance as 
to its proper care and protection during in- 
fancy often leads to impaired eyesight when 
the child is older. The child’s eyes should 
at all times be protected from brilliant light 
or glare. The new-born infant through in- 
stinct will, in a measure, protect himself, for 
as he finds bright light painful he will natu- 


rally close the eyes when the bright rays 
shine into them. For the first few days or 
weeks the infant should be kept in a room 


where the light is subdued. The light admit- 
ted to the room may each day be made a trifle 
brighter than the day before, until the nor- 
mal amount of sunlight can illuminate the 
room without injuring the eyes; for the first 
few months, however, one should be careful 
not to allow the baby to look directly toward 
the bright sunlight or trying white lights of 
kind. While it is healthful to let the 
sun pour into the nursery from morning to 
night if possible, the coloring of the room 
should be such as not to reflect a glare. Light 
pinks, yellow, blue, cream, red, and white 
are all bad colors for the walls of the room 
where the baby stays, unless all bright lights 
are excluded, while almost all the shades of 
green except the very light tints are soothing 
and restful to the eye, so much so that sun- 
light shining brightly on walls so colored will 
not be trying even to the eyes of quite a 


any 
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young baby. Children should never be al- 
lowed to lie in their carriages gazing up to the 
sky even on a day which is overcast; a para- 
sol or canopy lined with a deep shade of 
green should always be used as a protector. 
When the child is older, and is out-of-doors 
and away from the protection of the shade 
trees, he should always wear a shade hat. Hats 
made of white straw or white piqué, also 
white sunbonnets, are very attractive, and the 
would make them most appro- 
priate for little children, but there is no doubt 
that the white light shed through their broad, 
protecting rims materially weakens the eye- 
sight of many little children. 

The eyelids of children should be carefully 
kept clean and free from crusty formations. 
To do this they must be carefully washed once 
a day—twice or three times if necessary. 
There is always more or less exudation from 
an infant’s eyes during the night, which by 
morning is apt to harden and form a gummy 
or hard substance on the lids. Many mothers 
and nurses (even particular ones) do not en- 
tirely wash this away, for fear of hurting the 
child. The act of cleaning the lids does not 
hurt the child nor harm it nearly as much as 
to allow even a small amount of discharge to 
accumulate and harden on the lids among 
the eyelashes. Every prudent mother will 
keep at hand a bottle of boric-acid solution 
made by adding a heaping teaspoonful of 
boric-acid powder to one pint of either dis- 
tilled or boiled water. This will make a solu- 
tion which will last an almost indefinite time 
and will be found most useful as a wash for 
eyes, ears, mouth, little abrasions, cuts, ete. 
When giving a child his bath every morning, 
bathe the eyelids gently with warm water or 
warm boric-acid solution until every particle 
of secretion is removed, then open the eye 
with the thumb and forefinger and drop from 


color seem 
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a small bit of absorbent cotton, clean linen, or 
a dropper one or two drops of the boric-acid 
solution into the eyes. If this is done once 
every day, under all ordinary circumstances, 
the eyes will be kept clean. If there are 
crusts which are very hard and not easily 
removed, soften by rubbing the lids with a 
little clean vaseline. If, however, there 
should be any secretion such as small quanti- 
ties of pus forming during the day, wash the 
eye by dropping in the solution as often as 
a particle is seen, even if it is every hour. 
This condition frequently occurs when the 
child has a cold. 

The eyes are also often infected from 
particles of dust blown into them on windy 
days. For this reason, in cities, on days when 
the winds are high and street dust in minute 
particles is blowing about in the air the child 
had better take his airing in the house or in 
the sun parlor on the roof. Veils are not 
always practical as a protection; while they 
may keep out coarse particles blown by the 
wind, a fine powder-like dust, which is often 
the most harmful, will sift through, and has 
to stay lodged underneath the veil where it 
cannot get out easily. 

The ears are quite as important little mem- 
bers to be cared for as the eyes, and when 
they stand out from the head they are any- 
thing but ornamental. From earliest in- 
fancy be careful to see that the ears are al- 
ways kept back in place. When the child is 
lying on his side be sure that the ear is lying 
flat against the head, not folded over toward 
the face. Be careful that the child lie on 
one side as much as on the other. If he lies 
always on one side, the ear on the opposite 
side is apt to stand out a little more than 
the one on which he lies. Nurses, when put- 
ting children’s caps on, are often careless in 
not seeing that the ears are pressed flat 
against the head. Time and again when a 
baby’s cap has been removed have I seen the 
little ears red and creased by being bound 
forward by the snug cap; and if baby has 
thick hair or curls which are gathered in a 
little mass behind the ear, they too will pre- 
vent the ears from lying back close to the 
head, especially where there is the slightest 
tendency of the ears to stand out. The 
mother or nurse should be very careful of 
these little things, for if neglected until the 
child is a few months old it is not easy then 
to commence to remedy this defect. It must 
be looked after while the child is very young. 


An excellent pattern for an ear-cap is made 
by cutting out the crown of a muslin cap 
which is a size too small for the baby. Use 
the rim as a pattern; it may be necessary to 
add a little gore or two. Make the ear-cap 
of light taffeta silk, rather stout Brussels net, 
grass linen, or some thin but firm material. 

Earache is much more common in infants 
than is generally supposed, and often the poor 
baby is accused cf being cross or hungry and 
has to endure being walked with or having 
forced into its stomach food which it does 
not need or want. This perhaps causes a new 
pain in addition to his other troubles. With 
earache the cry is sharp, vigorous and often 
continuous. The sufferer will usually put his 
hands to the ears, older children will often 
push the finger into the ears, even very young 
infants who have not yet learned the use of 
their hands will in some way reach the ears 
or sides of the head. With infants, earache 
usually follows a coryza, bronchitis, measles, 
or pneumonia; it is frequently accompanied by 
a rise in temperature. Ordinarily earache is 
relieved by the use of some hot application, 
and small rubber ear-bags come made ex- 
pressly for this purpose. These may be filled 
with hot water and applied. It is well to 
make a small flannel covering for the bag to 
prevent any possible danger of burning the 
ear or surrounding flesh which comes in con- 
tact with the rubber. A simple home method 
is to make a small bag of flannel or cotton 
and fill it with salt, hops, or even sand if 
nothing better is at hand. Place the filled 
bag in the oven until it becomes well heated, 
then lay it close to the ear. This will have 
as good results as the ear-bag mentioned. If 
the earache is at night and it is not easy to 
secure heat by the methods mentioned, take 
a piece of flannel—the abdominal band if 
nothing else is handy—and heat it by holding 
it close to a lamp chimney, or an electric 
bulb will answer the purpose if necessary. 
Appiy this hot flannel to the aching ear. 
Syringing the ear several times a day with 
warm water 110° is also very good to relieve 
the pain. If the applications of heat, after 
repeated trials, do not help the pain, the other 
extreme—cold—-will sometimes have the de- 
sired effect. The cold can be obtained by 
filling the rubber ear-bag mentioned with ice- 
water, or a small flat bottle filled with ice- 
water will answer; in using either of these 
the water must be changed frequently in order 
to keep it cold. Instead of the cold water 
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a small ice-poultice can be used. This is 
made in the following manner: Take a piece 
of ice which is about the size of a goose egg, 
place this in a piece of old cloth and crush by 
pounding with a hammer or some blunt in- 
strument until the ice is quite fine; mix this 
well with a tablespoonful of flaxseed (bran 
may be used, but it is not quite so good), and 
fold this in a piece of soft cotton cloth, ma- 
king a poultice about three or four inches 
square. Place this over the ear. The object 
of the flaxseed or bran is not for any curative 
quality, but both are more or less absorbent; 
then, too, mixing them with the crushed ice 
makes it less liable for the skin to become in- 
jured from the cold, which just possibly 
might happen if the plain ice were used. If 
a bit of rubber tissue or thin oiled silk is to 
be had, so much the better. Place the ice in 
this, then cover with the cotton cloth, and 


the water caused by the melting ice will not 
wet the pillow or clothing. 
A frequent sequence of earache is an ab- 


scess. The hot applications used will often 
cause the abscess to break and pus will be dis- 
charged through the ear; this is always a 
great relief from pain and is usually not to 
be considered serious, but the ear should be 
syringed as long as there is any discharge. 
If the discharge is slight, twice a day will 
answer, but when it is profuse it is well to do 
it more often,—three or four or even five 
times a day. A soft rubber bulb syringe is 
best. Use either warm water or 
warm water plain to syringe with; afterward 
dry the ear carefully with a piece of soft 
cloth or absorbent cotton. The habit of wear- 
ing a bit of cotton in the ear is a bad one; 


boric-acid 


the ear is a sensitive organ, and the cotton 
keeps the ear warm, so that when it is re- 
moved more cold is apt to follow. 
or chafing of the skin about the ear fre- 
quently follows a discharge of this kind, 
partly due to the discharge and partly to not 


An eczema 


drying the skin about the ears carefully 
after syringing; a little stearate of zine 


thoroughly rubbed into the skin around the 
ear, and especially behind it, will be invaluable 
as a preventive; but when the skin begins to 
show signs of irritation some of the zinc 
and starch salve, the recipe for which was 
given in the first paper, will prove useful. 
Foreign bodies in the ear are in most in- 
stances hard to remove, and if the object is 
firmly wedged in it is better not to attempt to 
remove it, but to send for the doctor. If the 
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object is small, gentle syringing with warm 
water will probably dislodge it. When the 
object can be plainly seen, but cannot be dis- 
lodged by syringing, dip a small stick like a 
match in some strong glue, just far enough 
to get the smallest drop on the extreme end, 
then insert this sticky end carefully in the 
ear and hold it against the object for a while 
until the glue hardens. When withdrawn, it 
will usually bring the object with it if not 
too firmly lodged within. Flies and small in- 
sects will often get deep into the ear, causing 
much annoyance and considerable pain; these 
are best removed by syringing with warm 
water. Dropping oil in to float them out is 
a bad practice; ear specialists say the oil 
causes certain changes to take place in the 
wax which are injurious to the drum of the 
ear, and deafness is apt to follow. 

The nose is often grievously neglected. It 
is a small member which needs careful con- 
sideration. If slighted a whole train of evils 
in the way of ear and throat trouble follows. 

In the first place, the nostrils should be kept 
free. Ordinarily the nose of an infant needs 
attention but once a day, and that time is the 
morning; this cleaning process should be 
thoroughly but most carefully done, for the 
mucous membrane is sensitive and must be 
gently treated. The best way to cleanse the 
nose of a small infant or child is to wind a 
emall piece of absorbent cotton tightly 
around the end of a wooden toothpick or 
match, then gently clean the nostrils. It is 
sometimes necessary to dip this cotton in 
warm water or olive oil to make the cleansing 
more thorough, and it should be thorough in 
order that the child may breathe freely 
through the nostrils. A child should never 
be allowed to breathe through the mouth. 
With many children this habit is formed in 
infancy, and whenever the mother sees the 
baby breathing with its mouth open, which 
often occurs in small infants, especially when 
the child is asleep, she should close the 
mouth immediately and hold it shut for a few 
moments. If the nose is clogged so that the 
breathing is difficult, clean it right away. 
Adenoids, a spongy growth in the back of the 
throat obstructing the nostrils, enlarged ton- 
sils, and most of the catarrhal affections of the 
throat and nose are the result of mouth 
breathing. Clogged nostrils also interfere 
seriously with an infant’s taking his food 
properly. The nose should be just as care- 
fully attended to each morning as any other 
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part of the toilet. Syringing the nose is not 
a good thing to do under ordinary circum- 
stances; syringing, if indiscriminately prac- 
tised, will later cause ear trouble and deafness. 

The character of nasal discharges in chil- 
dren should be watched. There is a thin, 
watery discharge which is the result of 
rhinitis, or cold in the head. This is not 
serious and will go away of itself in a few 
days, but the nostrils must be kept clear. Then 
there is the thick discharge of catarrh or 
chronie celd in the head; this is common in 
children who are kept in close rooms or sleep 
in nurseries which are kept too warm and not 
well ventilated at night. These children take 
cold easily from the slightest change of 
temperature in the house or when they go out, 
until the cold becomes almost a constant 
affair. Fresh air in plenty is the cure for 
this. Another kind of a discharge, and one 
not to be overlooked, is thick and yellow, 
with a tinge of blood. <A blood-tinged dis- 
charge that is not actually a nose-bleed should 
receive immediate attention and a doctor be 
consulted; this is a marked symptom of nasal 
diphtheria and cannot afford to be neglected, 
for the child’s sake as well as for those with 
whom the child comes in contact. 

With a very small amount of care the 
healthy infant’s mouth can be kept in good 
condition. While the child is very young and 
secretes very little saliva, the mouth should 
be gently swabbed with cotton or soft linen 
dipped in boiled water or boric-acid solution, 
after every feeding. When the child is a 
little older and there is more saliva the mere 
act of swallowing this will keep the mouth 
clean, but twice a day, night and morning, 
the mouth should be washed with boric-acid 
solution or warm water. In washing the 
mouth be careful not to rub the tongue or 
any part of the mouth roughly. The best way 
to clean the mouth is to wrap the cotton or 
linen around the little finger, dip it in the 
solution you are to use, and then gently press 
on the tongue and around the sides of the 
mouth. The child will naturally suck the 
moist swab and this act is sufficient to 
thoroughly cleanse the mouth. 

Thrush, or sprue, is a fairly common dis- 
ease in infants. It has various causes, the 
most common being slight indigestion or 
particles of milk that have not been swal- 
lowed, but remain in the mouth, causing fer- 
mentation. Sprue is easily cured by wash- 
ing the mouth with either boiled water or 


carbonate of soda and water, an even tea- 
spoonful in a cup of clean water. Keep this 
solution covered and wash the mouth at in- 
tervals, varying from every fifteen minutes to 
once in two or three hours, as the severity of 
the case demands. If there are only a few 
patches in the mouth a boric-acid mouth-wash 
two or three times a day will probably be all 
that is necessary. Do not use honey and borax, 
which is so commonly advised; there is 
nothing worse—the disease thrives and 
spreads rapidly under this treatment. 

In older children small uleers are some- 
times found in the mouth, on the tongue, 
roof of mouth, and gums. Indigestion is the 
first cause. The trouble commences with one 
or two small ulcers or canker sores in the 
mouth; this hurts the child when he sucks 
or swallows, and he naturally saves himself 
as much pain as possible; the consequence is 
a portion of the food remains in the mouth, 
saliva accumulates, and fermentation takes 
place, making the mouth still more sore. The 
ulcers increase in size and number, the gums 
grow red and tender about the teeth where the 
particles of food lodge, and the child drools 
considerably and the gums bleed easily. This 
is called stomatitis. Foods rich in fats and 
sugar should not be given when this condition 
prevails. The mouth should be syringed 
twice a day with a mouth-wash of warm 
boric-acid solution. The best way to do this 
is to have one person hold the child in the 
lap, bending the head slightly forward. Use 
a hard rubber syringe holding about one 
ounce; after filling the syringe with the solu- 
tion place the nozzle in one corner of the 
child’s mouth and gently force in the mouth- 
wash; this will flow in one corner of the mouth 
and come out the other side, cleansing it and 
removing decaying particles of food and ac- 
cumulated saliva and mucus. Other good 
mouth-washes can be made from water and 
soda bicarbonate in the same proportions as 
advised for sprue: borax and water, a bit of 
borax the size of a pea to a cupful of water; 
one teaspoonful of milk of magnesia to one- 
half cup of water; or any of the antiseptic 
mouth - washes usually found in first - class 
chemist shops, used in the proportion of one 
of the wash to three of water. The ulcers 
themselves should be touched with burnt alum 
or burnt alum and bismuth in equal parts. 
Make a little swab of absorbent cotton and a 
wooden toothpick, dip it in the powder, and 
press it on the sore spot occasionally. 
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AN’S primeval love of adornment, 
M both of himself and of his house, 
has led to many sins, not the least of 
which is the briec-a-brac habit. The instinct 
is inherent, from the love of the savage for 
his war-paint and feathers to that of the 
woman who indulges in “drapes” and Dres- 
den shepherdesses in a vain effort to fulfil 
its demands. At its best, cultivated, restrain- 
ed, and trained in the “tact of omission,” it 
becomes a true appreciation of the beautiful, 
and makes our homes an expression of the 
best that is in us, both artistically and prac- 
tically. Without it life would be gray and 
uninteresting, although the crimes com- 
mitted during the process of its develop- 
ment are exceedingly hard to bear. There is 
every evidence at present that the develop- 
ment is well under way, and that we are 
awakening to an appreciation of the three 
primary principles of all legitimate decora- 
tion—simplicity, harmony, and individuality. 
The pessimistic realize that the new move- 
ment is partly due to fashion, and have grave 
doubts as to the future whims of that fickle 
leader, but those of more faith look upon it 
as an indication of a promising growth in 
artistic feeling and good taste; especially may 
it be looked upon as promising in considera- 
tion of the fact that it has been aroused by 
the interest taken by artists of ability in 
supplanting the work of the commercial de- 
signer in making our household surround- 
ings an expression of art, comfort, and good 
workmanship. 
sric-A-brac comes under even greater re- 
strictions and more stringent artistic rules 
than furniture, simply because it belongs to 
that list of household furnishings which, if 
need be, we can do without to a large ex- 
tent. Chairs and tables we must have, but 
the only excuse for existence which bric-a- 
brace may claim is that of true beauty or, 
preferably, usefulness combined with beauty. 
In fact, if we make all the useful articles 
beautiful (I do not mean by that ornate), 
the useless bric-a-brae, more properly en- 


titled knickknacks, will be quite superfluous, 
and only excusable if rarely beautiful in 
themselves. 

What is beautiful bric-Ad-brac? The cost 
does not indicate beauty by any means. In 
fact, the most expensive horrors, the gold, the 
marble, and the onyx combinations, are the 
hardest to endure, Beauty in bric-a-brac, as 
in everything else, consists in simplicity and 
beauty of line and color, combined with per- 
fection of execution. In addition to these 
qualifications the useful articles should be 
adapted to their uses, and those with no 
duty to perform, other than to look beautiful, 
should fulfil that duty without question, and 
should be limited to the smallest possible 
number. Both the useful and the non-use- 
ful should be in perfect harmony with each 
other and with the room, and by means of 
this harmony and their arrangement accord- 
ing to the laws of artistic composition, should 
become an intrinsic part of the room. The 
Royal Worcester vase with its gold and bright 
colors is a poor companion for the Copen- 
hagen jar in its soft blues and grays, and 
unfortunately the gaudy will “ outtalk” the 
artistic in every instance, as is always the 
ease in the mingling of the vulgar and the 
refined. 

One so often finds one’s self the unwill- 
ing or possibly the ignorant possessor of a 
collection of knickknacks, acquired by de- 
grees, generally through the thoughtful 
thoughtlessness of friends—a few pieces with 
some slight claim to beauty, others valued be- 
cause of their association, others, alas! because 
of their cost, all with little in common with 
each other or with the room—a collection of 
trivial “pretty things” of a former day, re- 
tained simply because they are there and no 
one has had the moral courage or possibly 
recognized the need of weeding out the good 
from the bad, giving the good their true 
worth by the means. Just as the vulgar may 
be relied upon to overshadow the refined and 
artistic, so may a mass of heterogeneous 
knickknacks be trusted to conceal any possible 
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beauty in any one piece. Few collections 
would remain intact if their owners would 
bring each piece before the bar for a scathing 
examination as to its merits and excuse for 
being. A few questions would settle its fate 

-“ Are you useful?” “ Are you beautiful ?”’ 
“Do you harmonize with the character and 
color of the room?” “ Have you a character 
of your own?” “In fact, are you in every 
way preferable to the space which you oc- 
cupy?” If not, the judgment should be ban- 
ishment without merey. 

The arts and crafts movement is assist- 
ing materially in making the necessary arti- 
cles beautiful—our lamps and candlesticks, 
our clocks, our fire irons, even the gas and 
electric-light fixtures formerly so much of an 
eyesore. Instead of the hand-painted porce- 
lain bowls or the elaborate gilt and onyx 
standards of the lamps of a few years ago, 
and of to-day as well if we yield to the 
doubtful attractions of the department 
stores, we have bowls of hand-wrought cop- 
per and brass, and of pottery in rich tones 
and glazes, either Japanese or some of the 
products of the American potter’s art. Some 
of the more expensive lamps, although 
not excessively so, have a bowl of 
Damascus finely wrought brass with 
shades either of opalescent glass in 
harmonious tones (the ambers and 
greens are the most artistic), or of cut 
brass interlined with a color. 
Still more expensive, but ex- 
tremely artistic, are those in 
green bronze. For a moderate 
price those of Benares brass or 
of Japanese or American pot- 
tery are the most practical. 
Standards in dull green with 
an opaque green shade are 
very satisfactory. Others in 
the soft grays and blues of the 
Copenhagen ware, the equally 
soft greens and browns of the 
Bigot, or the combined greens 
and blues of the Japanese, are 
very artistic, especially when 
combined with the shades of 
opalescent glass, either plain or 
mosaic. The Japanese shades 
of bamboo and paper are ex- 
tremely effective if they are 
good, but the blatant American 
edition of these shades is in- 
expressible in its ugliness. It is 


A 


hard to understand what a person with taste 
can find to admire in the brilliant scarlet, yel 
low, blue, and green combinations offered to 
us by some of the firms whose names are sup- 
posedly synonymous with artistic productions. 
Those in soft delicate tones of gray, green, and 
brown painted with the true Japanese touch 
and feeling for color and line, combine most 
effectively with the dull green and gray tones 
of the pottery bowls, either Japanese or Ameri- 
can. 

The opalescent glass shades come either in 
the simple shaded glass, or in designs adopted 
from the forms and colors of nature. Those 
in mosaic also come in the richly blended 
flower tones. These flower forms and colors 
are also adapted to the small globes for elec- 
tric lights and for gas. Some never-to-be- 
forgotten sconces of green bronze have small 
globes of deep burnt orange modelled upon the 
graceful lines of the tulip. The fleur-de-lis 
with its rich purples and greens makes a won- 
derfully beautiful motive for a mosaic shade. 









COMBINATION OF AMERICAN POTTERY AND INDIAN BRASS. 
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SOME [INHERITED DECORATIONS FOR THE DINING-ROOM., 


Workers in metals are transforming our 
stereotyped brass chandeliers and sconces with 
their unmistakable commercial stamp into 
works of art in either brass, iron, or bronze. 
The fire dogs and irons, even the hinges and 
locks, are passing beyond the commercial 
state, so that we may make all these neces- 
sary adjuncts to our home both harmonious 
and individual, instead of bearing the uni- 
versal stamp of the trade designer’s handi- 
work. Hand-wrought and artistically de- 
signed work must always be more expensive, 
but as time goes on we will appreciate more 
and more its beauties and lasting qualities, 
and will cultivate the habit of limiting our- 
selves in quantity rather than quality. 

Candlesticks in brass, old and new, Russian, 
Colonial, and Flemish, are always artistic 
and dignified on mantel or bookease, the glint 
of shining brass adding an interesting bit 
of color to almost any room. Several of the 
arts and crafts societies make beautiful de- 
signs for both brass and pottery sticks, for- 
malizing the lines of nature to suit their 
needs. 

To be classed among the lamps and can- 
dlesticks are the quaint and beautiful old 
Moorish, Venetian, and Roman _ hanging- 
lamps so exquisitely wrought in brass and 
copper. Placed in the proper surroundings, 
nothing could be more effective, especially 
when used for their original purpose. Modern 
art-workers are adding interesting wrought- 
iron, copper, and brass lanterns for our en- 
trance halls. 


The old Willard clocks, the tall Colonial 
clocks of our grandfathers, the mahogany 
mantel clocks in simple straight lines, and the 
modern clocks modelled upon these, all tell- 
ing the time of day in a simple, straightfor- 
ward way, are always beautiful because of 
their simplicity. Elaborate creations in gilt, 
bronze, ar.d decorated porcelain, hardly ex- 
pected to tell the truth, certainly not so that 
the passer-by may read it, are an example of 
the worst phase of the bric-a-brac fever. 

The jardiniére with its fern, palm, ivy, 
or flowering plant, doing far more to make 
a room beautiful than many pieces of useless 
bric-a-brac, must be subordinate in color to 
the green of the plant, and must harmonize 
with it. Dull green pottery answers both of 
these requirements; so also do the misty light 
greens, the browns, and the combined blues, 
greens, and grays of Japan. Russia supplies 
us with some fascinating jars in copper and 
brass, and Flanders with some in repoussé. 
An oval Oriental jardiniére in plain brass 
with small claw feet is charming for a fern 
or English ivy. Fern-dishes of Benares and 
Damascus brass, as well as those of Bigot, 
Copenhagen, and Grueby, are a great im- 
provement upon those of the ordinary porce- 
lain. 

Vases offer the greatest possibilities for the 
rich colors and graceful lines of pottery, 
as well as the more delicate charms of glass. 
Few can enjoy the possession of a bit of old 
Sévres or of rare pieces of Chinese porcelain 
or majolica, Those are not for a moderate 
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purse, and, unfortunately, it was not until re- 
cently that anything that could be called 
truly artistic could be found to take their 
places. Now, although the mass of gold 
rococo, gayly painted scenes from Watteau, 
and naturalistic flower designs still remain 
to tempt the unwary, the tastes of the more 
artistic ean be richly satisfied with the mas- 
terpieces in color and form of the potter’s 
wheel. <A rich brown jar of Bigot or Rook- 
wood filled with a few branches of autumn 
leaves, a dull green Grueby vase containing 
a mass of feathery goldenrod, a Japanese 
bowl in tender green filled with sprays of 
apple blossom—any one is enough in itself to 
give a room its one needed touch of character, 
color, and decoration. Jugs, jars, bowls, vases, 
the supply is unlimited. No room need lack 
the bit of harmonious color demanded by its 
color scheme. 

Modern pottery is not all artistic, either 
Japanese or American. Both the Japanese 
and Chinese have caught the commercial 
American spirit, and are trying to supply the 
market with poorly made articles at cheap 
rates. The fact that it is Japanese is often 
enough to satisfy the buyer, and the importers 
have not been slow in comprehending this 
fact. The colors are crude, the shapes awk- 
ward, and the workman- 











ship poor. The more ar- 
tistic and original the 
shapes from which the 
copies are taken, the 
more misshapen and 
grotesque are the results. 
Oriental art and Tart 
nouveau, what horrors 
are enacted in_ these 
names! L’art nouveau 


SOME BRASSES FROM 


is capable of extremes, grotesque and de- 
cidedly questionable as to their claims to 
beauty, but l’art nouveau in the hands of 
American commercialism would fail to 
recognize itself. 

Exquisite glass vases are modelled upon 
graceful flower forms. Some beautiful pieces 
are blown into delicate silver traceries. 
Others have the silver inlaid. These pieces 
are apt to be quite expensive, because very 
few artists have made successful efforts in 
that direction. The plain green glass vases 
and even many plain white ones come in sim- 
ple, graceful lines, perfectly adapted for hold- 
ing flowers and showing the stems and foliage 
in an effect which cannot be equalled by any 
of the more elaborate opaque glasses. 

In the dining-room nothing is more beauti- 
ful for the plate-rail and sideboard than 
pieces of old china in blue and white and 
green and white. Most interesting color ef- 
fects can be obtained with friezes of this 
kind. Combined with collections of pewter 
porringers and tankards, brass coffee-jugs and 
pitchers, the effect is extremely decorative if 
care is taken in the selection of the back- 
ground color. 

Other inexpensive but effective pieces of 
purely decorative bric-a-brac are plaster casts. 
If well made, exact reproductions, they are 
very satisfactory in soft ivory tints. There is 
a great difference in them, and the cheap, 
poorly made cast is worse than none. Casts 
of the Venus of Milo are seen in which she 
is looking to the right instead of the left, 
her arms replaced, and the graceful folds of 
her drapery entirely changed. Venus is al- 
ways beautiful, and so is Niké, but there are 
innumerable other reproductions of the mas- 
terpieces in sculpture, both ancient and 
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RARE PIECES OF CILINESE PORCELAIN, 


modern, which have not suffered at the hands 
of the cheaper workmen, and are therefore 
more interesting and individual. 
Individuality is as desirable in the choice 
of bric-a-brae as in that of pictures ; a fad or 
fashion which demands Grueby and Japanese 
porcelain is far ahead of that which demands 
gold rococo and porcelain cherubs, but fash- 
ion is not in place in the artistic furnishings 
of a home. We must make our selections 
from what is to be had, of course, and our 
choice is sometimes limited, but the few 
things which have become so popular that 








SOME GRACEFUL DESIGNS IN GLASS. 


cheap copies are made to supply the demands 
of all purses are easily avoided. 

Smaller articles such as desk-fittings, match 
receivers, card-trays, ete., are all receiving 
the attention of the craftsmen. There are 
beautiful designs in green bronze, suggested 
by the pine cone and needles, and the equally 
decorative foliage of other trees. Japanese 
brass and bronze are very adaptable for these 
small necessities, and often extremely artistic. 

The days of silk-tissue searfs, delicate 
hand-painted cushions, and gauze bags of 
milkweed down have, fortunately, passed 
away. The few lingering specimens left be- 
hind will soon come to a natural end, thanks 
to their want of durability, but the day of 
pyrography and amateur photography is at 
hand, and we are surrounded on all sides by 
specimens of these two en- 
snaring arts. Nothing can be 
said against either one, if the 
work is well and artistically 
done, although moderation and 
appropriateness in their use are 
as desirable here as elsewhere. 

Nothing so completely ruins 
the effect of a few artistic 
pieces of bric-d-brac as a 
heterogeneous collection of un- 
framed photographs, whether 
they are attempts at landscape 
effects or family portraits. A 
collection of trivialities is to 
be avoided, regardless of its 
component parts. 
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BY JANE W., 


T is in the embellishing of household fur- 
nishings that Western nations excel. Only 
those who have seen a German marriage 
chest have any idea how wonderfully beau- 
tiful these domestic belongings may be made. 
It was-once my good fortune to occupy tem- 
porarily the house of a German woman of 
high rank. Her marriage portion of linen 


was both an inspiration and an education. 
The house was most liberally supplied, but 
not a quarter of the box had been drawn 
upon. There was enough and to spare left 
for future generations. 









TOWEL AND FACE-CLOTH EMBROIDERED TO MATCH. 


GUTHRIE 


Everything was tied in bundles of dozens 
with pink linen tape, and carefully labelled; 
and while the texture and designs used in the 
napery were marvellously beautiful and 
varied, all having been woven upon her 
father’s estate, yet the embroidered markings 
with initials, and coronets, and running vine 
designs tempted a spirit of covetousness hard 
to control. From the dark blue linen pot- 
lifters, iron-holders, and dust-cloths, up to the 
finest and most exquisite pillow-cases upon 
which my lady placed her dainty head, all 
had individual markings. On some were used 
simple German cross- 
stitch, on others the 
most exquisitely fash- 
ioned monograms and 
initials in circlets, or 
surrounded with run- 
ning vines that spread 
out to border the edges 
of the cloth, done in 
that quaint old “ over- 
and-over” stitch with 
finest cotton thread. 
This simple form of 
embroidery, in which 
the outline is padded 
and then worked over 
with cott6n, linen, or 
silk thread, is, of 
course, more or less mechanical; but 
in the hands of an artistic worker 
it is susceptible of much elaboration, 
and has long been used extensively in 
German, French, English, and Irish 
handiwork. Different stitches are 
added, now and then, and called by 
novel names, and various colors em- 
ployed hold a temporary vogue; but 
the over-and-over embroidery found 
to-day, not only upon my lady’s un- 
dergarments, but upon her outer 
wraps and gowns, on her napery and 
household belongings of all kinds, is 
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exactly like that which delighted the 
soul of her grandmother, and her great- 
grandmother, too. It seems to have 
heen dipped in the fountain of per 
petual youth. 

For years the convents in Europe 
and some in America have made a 
pecialty of over-and-over cotton em 
broidery for personal and _ household 
use; and many women have learned the 
art for the purpose and pleasure of 
beautifying their possessions with their 
own handiwork. Only the woman in 
whom the instinct of housewifery is 
present understands the almost miserly 
delight that is found in a_ well-filled 
linen-closet containing hem-stitched and 
embroidered sheets, pillow cases, toilet- 
table covers, towels, and napery, the ex- 
quisite needlework upon them being 
fashioned after her own designs and by 
her own fingers. It is akin to the mas- 
culine accumulation of stocks and 
bonds in a safe-deposit box. 

Nothing is more pleasing and satis- 
factory in the way of needlework than 
the over-and-over cotton embroicde ry $ 


others may be more decorative, but not 





so lasting. 

To masculine eyes a woman is never EMBROIDERY ON SHEETS, TOWELS, AND TABLE-LINEN. 
more attractive than when engaged 
in strictly feminine arts. Dainty bits of hint of a spirit of domesticity which is 
sewing, whether useful or otherwise, seem to included in every man’s ideal of woman. 

Ilawthorne knew this, 
and made knowledge fol 
low on observation when 
he wrote that a woman’s 

| a A hand never looks so white 

Sal SAG AG nor so pretty as when di- 
os i recting the skilful flight 
of a needle in and out of 
her sewing. 

Towels, napkins, and 
sheets are now usually 
embroidered with initials 
or monograms in_ this 
‘over-and-over’’ work. 
French cotton or a_ fine 
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mercerized cotton thread is 
used. The latter gives a 
very silky finish to the 
work, and washes much 
better than silk. Two 
inches is the size for the 
towel letters, and one inch 
A TABLE-SCARF OF MADEIRA PIERCED WORK. for napkins. 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


' THINK Mary X. is a very impolite girl!” exclaimed Alice Y. “ When 

| we are out together she never introduces me to any of her friends we 

happen to meet. Now to-day we came down-town in a car with a girl 

she knew. Mary talked to her, but did not introduce me. It makes me feel 
as if she were ashamed of me.” 

Not long after Bertha A. complains: “T like Kate C., but I can’t enjoy 
going out with her. She is always introducing me to her most casual ac- 
quaintances, It is very awkward. I have no memory for faces and am 
haunted by the fear that I shall one day ‘ cut’ some of Kate’s many friends!” 

Ilere we have both sides of the question of introductions. As with most 
social problems, no hard and fast rule ean be laid down for its solution. 
“Cireumstances alter cases.” It is safe to say, however, that it is better 
not to introduce two people unless there is some real reason for it. Thus it 
would have been better had Mary X. introduced Alice Y. to her friend in the 
car. They were then seated, evidently to be together for some time, and in 
a prolonged conversation Alice Y. naturally felt left out. On the other hand, 
Kate C. rushes up to a friend in a crowded shop or on a street corner and 
says: “Oh, how do you do, Miss P.? This is my friend, Miss Bertha A.” Then 
Miss P. and Miss A. feel obliged to stop and exchange polite nothings and 
both are equally bored. In one’s own house the hostess should always intro- 
duce two guests who do not know each other, There was an endeavor made 
some years ago, by the “ Anglomaniacs” in society, to do away with intro 
ductions, the theory being that every one who was any one knew everybody 
worth knowing! Fortunately that fad passed and the simpler, more direct 
method of “naming one to another,” as the old-fashioned expression went, 
has returned, A girl with good social instinct and the memory that goes 
with it will usually be able, in her introductions, to give some especial clue 
to the individuality of the persons she is making known to each other. Two 
girls, for instance, meet at her afternoon tea-table. She remembers at once 
that Jennie Brown’s sister-in-law came from the same town as did Fanny 
Smith’s mother, so she mentions this in her introduction, and in the hunt 
for mutual acquaintances all first stiffness vanishes. 

A very pretty hanging vase for flowers or ferns can be easily made 
from a cheap blue and white kitchen bowl and a few cents’ worth of raffia. 
Braid two circles of raftia one to fit the bottom of the bowl, and one the 
top. Fasten these together with ropes of braided rafia as long as you wish 
to allow for the hanging of the bowl. Fasten these ropes at their ends into 

loop of braided raffia. Three ropes of raffia will be enough to use, or, at 
the most, four. If you know any fancy braids, such as braiding with four 
or five strands, of course the effect is more ornamental, but even the regular 
braid of three strands looks very well. An enterprising girl recently made 
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six of these baskets for a church fair. She said that she could easily make 
one in an evening, that they cost her about twenty cents apiece, and they 
sold readily at the fair for one dollar each. 

Valentines and the celebration of St. Valentine’s day still hold their own 
among us, though their form and the method of observance have greatly 
changed. To choose one’s Valentine for the coming year was evidently 
a rather serious matter in the seventeenth century, and involved the exchange 
of gifts of considerable value. Valentines are now mostly sent and received 
by children, but there is no reason why we should not all of us avail 
ourselves of an opportunity to send a word of affection or admiration to a 
distant friend. A valentine-party can be made most entertaining if the 
hostess be clever enough to write original verses which shall apply especially 
to each guest. In case she cannot do this she may be artistic and can paint 
or draw the designs, cailing on the services of some friend for the rhymes. 
If no versifying friend is to be found, then quotations may be used. As 
each male guest arrives he draws a number from a box. He must then 
find out the girl wearing the number he has drawn, and she is his valentine 
for the evening. Arrange behind some curtains a little booth as a_post- 
office. Each couple call in turn and receive their valentines. The girl re- 
ceives the man’s valk ntine, and he hers. Then each must read aloud to the 
company the other’s valentine. The supper should include tiny heart-shaped 
cakes covered with icing and having the initials of the guests on them in 
either colored icing or sugar plums. A valentine luncheon-party was given 
last year to ten girls. The favors were silver heart-shaped key-rings. These 
were put into a covered basket decorated with white satin ribbons. The basket 
was passed about the table, each girl drawing out her key-ring without look- 
ing. To one ring was attached a spray of orange blossoms (artificial, of 
course). The girl who drew that was prophesied to be the next bride. 

“You are always invited everywhere,” said one girl to another, enviously. 

“ How do you manage it?” 

“T don’t manage at all,” replied the other, rather resentfully; “ but when 
I am asked I try to earn my bread and butter!” 

This, of course, meant that the speaker tried, by being as agreeable as she 
knew how to be, to make some return for the hospitality she received. <A 
girl who goes everywhere in a critical spirit cannot expect to be a very wel- 
come guest. If it happens that her own especial friends are not present 
and she will not exert herself to be nice to the other guests, even if they 
are not of her “set,” it is not probable that her hostess will be in any haste 
to ask her again. There are some girls, on the other hand, who diffuse an 
air of friendliness and of being pleased with every one and everything that 
is very delightful. They are not insincere, either, but they have the blessed 
faculty of getting the best out of everybody with whom they are thrown 


” 


in contact. One of our most brilliant women, one whose name is a house- 
hold word in almost every American family, once said to the writer, “I have 
never yet met any one who, no matter how stupid he or she might appear 
at first, did not prove, on closer acquaintance, to know at least in one line 
far more than I do!” It would be well if we could all take to heart this 
lesson in gracious humility and try to learn from those we consider our in- 
feriors, rather than to condescend to them. 
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Perhaps there never was a time when belts and girdles were more elaborate 
or more essential articles of dress than now. The fancy belts are very ex- 
pensive, but any girl with taste, ingenuity, and industry can make her own. 
One girl recently bought a soft, black leather belt for a small sum. Then 
she purchased some beads known as “steel nail-heads” and proceeded to 
make her cheap belt into a very handsome finish for her gown. These steel, 
gilt, and jet “ nail-heads ” are much used and easily put on. Get the smallest- 
size “ shoe-maker’s needle” and be sure always to use waxed silk thread for 
sewing on the “nail-heads.” Even if the ornamentation does not go beyond 
a border on each edge of the belt, it brightens up a sombre costume. A 
little practice will encourage one to attempt more elaborate designs. <A 
Grecian border is very effective. In the silk and satin girdles there is a very 
wide field for decoration. A white satin girdle was trimmed with lace medal- 
lions. The pattern on the medallion was outlined with erystal beads, and the 
result was highly effective. It was also very inexpensive, as the 
medallions were cut out of some old lace trimming and the beads cost a 
few cents. <A black velvet girdle trimmed with stars of jet “ nail-heads ” 
has proved a most useful possession to the girl who was clever enough to 
make it. 

A pretty toilet-table, covered with the silver implements now in fashion, is 
most attractive. No wonder that each girl thinks how much she would like 
to have one of these for herself. The display, however, soon ceases to be in- 
viting if it is not kept in perfect order. The brushes and combs must be 
always white and clean, and the silver as shining as eare and polish can make 
it. If a girl is not willing to take this trouble she had better forego silver- 
backed brushes, hand-mirrors, ete. In one of the houses of a large college for 
women an enterprising girl with rather a secant allowance for pin-money ad- 
vertised that she would care for the toilet silver of her richer and lazier house- 
mates at so much a week. She had all she could do, and made a comfortable 
addition to her pocket-money. 

“Yes, Miss Daisy is a nice girl,” said the slightly bored young man; 
“and she has now acquired a new language. She used to talk only horse 
and dog, but lately she has added golf to her repertoire!” 

We all know how tiresome people are who have a very limited number 
of subjects of conversation. We dread to see them coming and exclaim: 
“There is Mrs. Black! Now we shall have to hear all about her babies.” 
Or: “There is Nellie Dash! Let’s get away before she tells us all about 
her last social triumphs!” Only one degree Jess tedious is the girl who in- 
cessantly uses slang. When everything is either “ corking,” “ ripping,” “ stun- 
ning,” or “awfully attractive,” conversation ceases to be agreeable. These 
adjectives are used when things please the young woman. When she is dis- 
pleased, “ beastly ” and “ rotten” are among her milder forms of expression, 
and neither of them is pleasant to ears trained to the language of ladies. 
The horror of slang may be overdone. The slang of one generation may be- 
come the usage of the next. That is usually, however, in words descriptive of 
types rather than in adjectives. For instance, “dandy” and “dude” were 
onee (and the latter not long since) slang, but both have been admitted to 
the dictionary. It is safe to say, however, that “corking” and “ beastly ” 
and their like will never be anything but vulgar. 
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ITH February the social season 
reaches its height, and dinners and 
luncheons follow each other in 
rapid succession. It is then, if ever, that the 
hostess gratefully receives suggestions for 
something new,—something different from 
what she is finding elsewhere. Luckily the 
markets are full of good things just at the 
right time. 
A luncheon for Valentine’s day is always in 
order, but the one prepared especially for 





AN ICE WITIL A SLEEPING CUPID. 


that occasion may be used as well at any 
time during the month by merely omitting 
the special cards and other reminders of the 
holiday, and keeping the menu as it is. 

Since violets are plenty in February, it is 
well to use them for the table. After laying 
the place doilies and the larger ones for the 
other dishes, and putting on the lace 
centrepiece, the candles may be ar- 
ranged; the smaller ones are the pret- 
tier, and those colored violet, with 
violet shades, are beautiful in silver or 
glass sticks. With them have a low 
mound of violets in the middle of the 
table, arranged rather loosely, with 
plenty of their leaves, and around the 
edge put a border of white roses rest- 
ing on maidenhair fern. Or use the 
roses alone in the centre and have a 
corsage bouquet at each cover, tied 
with ribbons. In the little bonbon- 
dishes have salted nuts, radishes peeled 


and cut into roses, white bonbons mixed with 
candied violets, and green crystallized fruits, 
but no color other than violet, green, and 
white. 

For place-cards there may be valentine 
rhymes cut in halves, one-half at the plate 
and the other given to the guest before she 
comes into the dining-room. Or there may be 
hearts cut from violet paper with the name 
painted in violet. The menu may have 
several suggestions of the day: 

Fruits in tall glasses, with candied 
violets. 

Chestnut purée with créutons. 
Ilalibut circles with oyster filling; potato 
balls. 

(hicken cutlets with asparagus tips; 
sweet-potato and almond pyramids. 
Hot rolls. 

Violet sherbet. 

Shad roe and cucumber salad. 
Iee-cream doves; angels’ food with 
doves. 

Coffee; bonbons. 

Shred grape-fruit pulp, a little pine- 
apple or banana, and mix with orange pulp; 
cover with sugar syrup and chill; add sherry 
or cordial to taste and serve in tall glasses, for 
the first course. Follow with the purée made 
by this recipe: Take thirty Italian or twice 
as many ordinary chestnuts, simmer till they 
peel, then blanch and cook in a quart of water 








THE ICE-CREAM HEART WITH ROSES, 
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in deep fat, and put a bit 
of parsley stem in the top 
of each one. 

For an ice to follow 
this hot course, take one 
made of lemon, and after 
putting in glasses pour 
over it the delicious 
creme yvette, which has 
the odor as well as the 
color of violets, and put a 


ICES SERVED IN WIITE-ROSE FORM. few candied flowers on 


till smooth, when they are to be put through a 
sieve while hot. ° Add a quart of thin stock 
or rich milk and cream mixed, and simmer 
one hour. Beat to a foam with an egg-beater, 
and serve hot in cups, with whipped cream 
on top. 

For the fish course, get small slices of hali- 
but and lay in French dressing for an hour; 
then drain, cut in circles, and between each 
two put a layer of crumbed oysters, well 
seasoned. Put these rounds in a buttered 
baking-dish, sprinkle with salt and Cayenne. 
and lay a slice of salt pork on each. Bake 
for an hour, basting frequently; then remove 
the pork, and spread each with fine bread 
crumbs wet in melted butter, and brown. 
Serve with Hollandaise sauce, or with butter 
melted, mixed with an equal amount of 
lemon juice and a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley. 

For the chicken cutlets, which are decidedly 
new, make the usual croquette mixture; that 
is, chop the chicken very fine, season and mix 
with stiff, rich white sauce till smooth and 
thick, and set it away to grow perfectly cold. 
Then mould into oval eutlet shape, and dip 
in crumbs, beaten egg, and crumbs again. 
Take a cup of seasoned mashed potato and 
beat into it the yolk of an egg, and with a 
tube make an edge all around the cutlet half 
an inch high, and brown a little in the oven. 
Have ready a cup of asparagus tips, canned, 
of course, at this season, mixed with a cup 
of rich cream sauce. Fill the tops of the 
cutlets quickly and send to the table. Or, 
instead of the asparagus you may use sweet- 
breads if you prefer. With this main course 
serve pyramids made of sweet-potato, a pint 
of the boiled pulp being put through a sieve 
and mixed with two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one beaten egg, and a little salt, with three 
tablespoonfuls of finely chopped almonds. 
Shape these into pear form, crumb, and fry 


each. Or use the plain 
lemon ice with the violets, and a dash of 
sherry. 

For the salad, take a large shad roe and 
cook till tender; then put on ice till very 
firm. Peel and slice thin a cucumber, and 
slice the roe in equal pieces, arranging them 
on a long platter in two rows, a slice of the 
roe alternating with one of the cucumber; 
put a few small white lettuce leaves around 
the edge, and then cover all with French 
dressing. Should you not be able to get the 
roe away from the large markets, have a salad 





A ILEART-SHAPED ANGEL-CAKE, 


of Brussels sprouts, cooked, chilled, and 
served on lettuce with mayonnaise. Heart- 
shaped tartines of bread and butter may be 
passed with this course, or wafers and cheese. 
For a final course get from the caterer 
some pretty little white ice-cream doves, two 
for each guest; nothing could be more appro- 
priate for Valentine’s day. With them have 
baked a large cake of angels’ food in a heart- 
shaped tin; cover this with icing, and in the 
centre put a pair of sugar doves, to be bought 
from the confectioner; and, if you please, 
put some candied violets around the edge of 
the cake. Or, if you wish to carry out the 
idea of the white roses, get a large white ice- 
cream rose with a little Cupid sleeping in the 
heart; this the caterer is sure to have. 
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If you choose to have a final course of 
Bar-le-Duc, get the white currant preserve, 
and pass with it and the crackers cream 
cheese which has been so chilled that it may 
be cut out into heart shapes. The coffee is 
passed with these. 

A pretty little dinner for February, which 
may be also a Valentine dinner by using 
heart-shaped place-cards, may have the same 
white roses and violets for the centrepiece 
which have already been suggested ; or there 
may be a mound of pink roses and maiden- 
hair fern, and pink candles and rose shades, 
and the idea of the roses may be carried out 
in the last course. The dinner may begin 
with a new way of serving caviare: 

Iced caviare and toast, with Bermuda 
onion. 
Oysters on the half-shell; horseradish; 
brown bread and butter. 

Clear soup, with noodle puffs. 
Timbales of salmon 
with mayonnaise 
hearts. 
Creamed celery’ in 
cheese shell. 
Crown roast of lamb 
with French pease; 
potato hearts. 
Ginger sherbet. 
Breast of roast duck 
with orange slices and 


dressed chicory. ICE-CREAM IN TURTLE-DOVE FORMS, 


Large ice-cream heart 
with frozen roses; fancy cakes. 
srie cheese, toasted wafers; coffee. 

To prepare the caviare, remove it from the 
can and put it on ice till well chilled; then 
put it in a small dish set in a larger one 
full of scraped ice, and put it on a tray with 
a plate of thin toast and one of finely minced 
Bermuda onion. Each person takes the toast, 
spreads a bit with the caviare and adds a 
very little onion, the combination being 
something delicious. 

In making noodles, if the paste is rolled 
thin and then doubled, small circles may be 
cut out, which, when dropped into hot fat, will 
make little brown balloons which are exceed 
ingly good in this soup. For the fish, make 
the timbales by adding a cup of rich white 
sauce to a cup of cooked and pounded fish; 
when boiling, add the yolks of three eggs, 
Cayenne, salt, and lemon juice, and beat till 
cold. Then fold in the beaten whites of the 





eggs and bake in a hot oven in a pan of water 
for fifteen minutes. Turn out on a platter 
on a napkin, and surround with hearts cut 
from mayonnaise which has been stiffly set 
with gelatine. If this dinner is not given 
on Valentine’s day omit the hearts and serve 
a cream sauce with the timbales. 

For the entrée, take three cups of stewed 
celery, drained and seasoned, and add a pint 
of white sauce made with the water in which 
the celery has been stewed; put this into an 
Kdam or pineapple cheese which has been 
emptied, cover with cracker crumbs and 
melted butter, and brown in the oven; pass 
grated cheese with it. This dish may be 
varied by using half stewed celery and half 
creamed oysters. 

A crown roast of lamb is always a satis- 
factory dinner dish. Fill with French pease 
and surround with hearts made from mashed 
potato, put through a tube and browned. Or, 
pass small Bermuda 
potatoes, boiled and 
covered with melted 
butter. The pretty 
green mint jelly to be 
had at some women’s 
exchanges goes well 
with lamb, or mint 
sauce may be used. 

A ginger sherbet—a 
lemon ice filled with 
€ h op pe d preserved 
ginger - may follow 
this dish, and then slices of the breast of 
roast duck, with a slice or two of seedless 
orange on each plate, and dressed chicory or 
lettuce. Or, if the dinner is too long, both 
the sherbet and the duck may be omitted, and 
a plain lettuce and grape-fruit salad with 
French dressing may follow the lamb. This 
is quite as correct as to include the game 
course. 

A pretty final course is a large ice-cream 
heart, filled with an ice of contrasting flavor, 
surrounded by roses matching those of the 
centrepiece which have been packed in ice 
and salt till they are perfectly frozen; one 
may accompany each slice of the heart. An- 
other pretty. dish is made by having indi- 
vidual moulds of ice-cream, pink or white, 
like the centrepiece, arranged on a silver tray 
with maidenhair fern half covering them. Of 
course the cakes served with this may be 
heart-shaped, or plain and iced in color. 




































HE ideal exposure for a kitchen is northeast—that is, it should be at the 

northeast corner of the house. This position gives one light without heat. 

Artists demand north lights in their studios anda good cook is an artist 
in her own line and should have ail the help that light and location 

can give her. Even if one is about to build, it is not always possible to have 


cloth or linoleum or whatever it may be, allow enough over to make mats 
to put in front of the stove, the table, and the sink. If these mats are shifted 
once a week (the stove mat moved to the table, the sink mat to the stove, etc.) 
they will wear much longer and save the permanent floor covering. When the 
pattern of the oilcloth begins to show the wear it has had and look dingy, 
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a northeast kitchen, but one should make a great effort to secure a north room, 
and a corner room if possible. Unless there are windows on two sides one 
cannot have the through draught so needful to keep a kitchen fresh and com- 
fortable. 

For a kitchen floor use any good matched boards. Don’t try for a hard- 
wood floor. The wooden floors look very well at first and give an air of ex- 
treme cleanliness which is very pleasant ; but with even the best of care they 
become spotted and need an amount of scrubbing which is a waste of energy. 
|| Cover your plain board floor with any one of the numerous forms of oil- 
cloth which you may happen to prefer. A small pattern closely covering the 
\ oileloth will show the wear less than a large pattern. In getting your oil- 


take it up and spread it face down on the attic floor. Paint the wrong side 

with two coats of some neutral tint; let it dry thoroughly. When put down 

it will be as “good as new.” ‘These floor coverings will last much longer if 

they are always washed with a sponge instead of rags. You ean buy what 

are known as “carriage sponges” for very little. These coarse sponges not 

only save the floor, but are also much more hygienic than a mop, as they can 
y be rinsed absolutely clean and thoroughly dried with very little effort. 
| Supposing that we have the ideal northeast corner kitchen, a good clear 
yellow will be found the best color for the walls. Never use paper on kitchen 

walls, nor even kalsomine. Oil-paint is the only proper wall covering, and that 

| should be finished with a coat of enamel so that it will resist the frequent 


paint will make the room cooler-looking. The woodwork may be painted to 
match, though of course white woodwork makes a prettier room. The walls 
of a kitchen should be washed as regularly as the floor. Long-handled mop- 
holders (in which a sponge can easily be fitted) make this a possible task. 

A well-ordered kitchen should have a pantry, a dresser, and a _ pot-closet. 
The pantry may or may not contain the ice-chest. In a city house it probably 
will, but in the country the ice-chest (or meat-safe, as its substitute is called 
in the West and South) will probably be on a little porch just outside the 
kitchen door. The partry should be kept, as far as possible, for food only, 


i washing it should receive. If the kitchen has south or west windows a gray 
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cooked or uncooked, and supplies in bulk, such as barrels of sugar, flour, ete. 
The floor, walls, and shelving should be painted, and great care should be 
observed to have everything as absolutely clean as soap and water can make 
it. The dresser, which should be in the kitchen, is intended to contain the 
dishes, spices, and smaller supplies, such as tea and coffee, thus making it 
unnecessary to go often to the pantry with the risk of letting in flies or dust. 
The dresser may be built on the kitchen walls. In that case it consists of 
shelves painted to match the woodwork and enclosed with glass doors. Don’t 
have the top shelf higher than you can reach with perfect comfort. The 
shelves should be only wide enough to hold one row of plates, jars, boxes, or 
whatever may be placed on them. A broad shelf seems to afford a constant 
temptation to put something away out of sight which either ought to be 
cleaned or not to be there at all! Let the lowest shelf be some three 
feet from the floor. Have the bottom of this fitted with hooks which screw 
in, and on these hang your nice agate or enamel ware saucepans. The time- 
honored place for pots and frying-pans was under the sink, but as in our 
ideal kitchen we shall have an open sink, we must have a separate pot-closet. 
This should be large enough for each pot to stand by itself, and the frying- 
pans may be hung from the walls. Of course no pot ever should be put 
away until entirely clean, but sometimes soot will cling to the outside and 
deceive the most careful. For cleaning these a mat made of rough burlap 
(or, as it is called in the West, “ gunny sacking ”) will be found useful, as it 
can be burned without compunction when its freshness has passed. 

Whether a kitchen sink be iron, enamel, or stone, it should stand on four 
legs with all its drain-pipes exposed to full view. A very clever physician 
once said, “If I am called in to a case of diphtheria the first thing I look 
at is the kitchen sink.” The dangers arising from a badly kept sink cannot 
be exaggerated, nor can any degree of care in avoiding them be considered 
extreme. The waste-pipe from a kitchen sink should have boiling water and 
ammonia or washing-soda poured down it each day. At least once a week it 
should be treated to a dose of some good disinfectant such as chloride of 
lime. This old standby is very inexpensive and quite as good as many of 
the modern high-priced articles. Put a large teacupful of chloride of lime 
into two quarts of hot water. This solution is good not only for drain- 
pipes, but also for keeping your garbage-pails fresh and sweet. 

The most important piece of furniture in the kitchen is, of course, the 
stove or range. On that being all that it should be depends the comfort 
and reputation of the cook. Fortunately, American inventive genius has 
worked to good effect along these lines and so many kinds of stoves and 
ranges are excellent that one can hardly go astray. There is, however, one 
thing to be borne in mind about the stove, and that is to make sure that 
it is set at the right height. It adds greatly to the fatigue of cooking if one 
is obliged to stoop over when stirring. If the stove is not high enough when 
resting on its own legs (and few are) have blocks of wood put under the 
legs. If a range is used, the brickwork under it can be made any height 
desired. 

There is no good reason why kitchen chairs should not be comfortable, 
and every reason in the world to have them so. Of course no stuffed chair 
should ever be used in a kitchen, and unless the room is very large a rocking- 
chair will be found in the way. There should be, however, chairs of different 
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{ heights. For instance, there should be a rather high chair to use when mixing 
“ake at the kitchen table, while a low chair may be very restful when one 
is shelling pease or stoning raisins, A three-legged high office stool will 
' be found useful; it is light, can be easily moved about, and if one only gets 
in the way of perching on it many backaches may be saved. The kitchen table 
should be placed in a good light, and as far from the stove as convenient. 
Cover the top with enamel cloth, which can easily be kept spotless. 

The enamel and agate ware cooking utensils are so easily kept clean and 
are so attractive in themselves, that the temptation is never to use anything P 
else. Nevertheless, some things are much better cooked in iron—soup, for 
instance, and stews, which should simmer for a long time without boiling. 
These iron soup-kettles and saucepans need great care and should never 
be put away until they are as clean as it is possible to make them. Copper 
is not to be recommended in an ordinary household. Unless it is kept abso- 
} \ lutely burnished (which means a waste of energy) it is dangerous, as its rust, 
verdigris, is an active poison. In a small family it will be found an advan- 
tage to have some very small saucepans holding not more than a cup and a 
half or two cups. When larger saucepans are used for cooking small quanti- 
ties, there is much unnecessary waste. Double boilers are a necessity and 
asbestos mats will be found a great convenience. 

The selection of an ice-chest is a very important matter, and one calling 
for careful consideration. It must not be larger than is needed, for that en- 
tails a waste of ice. It must not be too small, because then things are put 
together that should be kept apart. Butter and milk, for instance, should 
never be put near fruit, vegetables, or fish, as they absorb odors in an almost 
incredible way. Taking it for granted that a refrigerator has been selected 
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which is just the right size, the question now arises how to take the best 
care of it. In the first place, it should be washed out with scalding water 
and washing-soda (ice receptacle and all) once a week. Be sure in the clean- 
| ing not to overlook the small pipe which carries off the water from the melt- 
| | ing ice. Unless carefully looked after, this drain becomes coated and a | | 


perfect farm for germs of all kinds. In the second place, never place any 
article of food on the shelves unless it is on a plate or a platter. If, in spite 
of all the care and washing, in the course of time a certain vague “ stale” 
smell seems to linger about the ice-chest, take out all the shelves and boil 
them. A clothes-boiler usually will be found large enough to hold two at a 
/ time. They should be actually boiled for not less than twenty minutes. Re- 
member the old conundrum, why are germs like bores? Because, while it is 
difficult to freeze them out, you can easily make it too hot for them! 
Allow no paper bags nor boxes in your kitchen. In other words, keep all 
: your stores in tin, or, better still, in glass. The two-quart glass preserve-jar 
| will be found a most excellent receptacle for tea and coffee, which should 
always be kept from the air. Dried fruits, such as raisins, currants, and 
citron, are better kept in glass, as their moisture is thus preserved. A tin 
bread-box is good, but an earthenware crock is even better, though not quite 
as convenient. Spices come in such well-arranged little tin boxes now that 
no direction seems to be needed for them, but if you use the whole ginger 
root or stick cinnamon keep it in glass jars with the covers well screwed on. 
One enterprising housekeeper painted all her spice tins with white enamel 
paint, labelling them with black paint. 
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THE MILD-MANNERED MAN. “I WoNnpeR IF HER FEELINGS WOULD BE HURT IF I ASKED HER 
ro TAKE THAT WET THING OUT OF MY SHOE?” 
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WINTER'S mighty cold an’ rough; Mrs. Knicker. “Does your cook know her 
Wish that spring was here. place?” 

Spring is full ef slush an’ mud; Mrs. Bocker. “ That’s just the trouble; she 
Ho for summer cheer! knows any number of them.” 






Summer’s sticky; land! an’ hot! A SUGGESTION 
Wish for autumn’s prime. Mrs. Von Briumer. “ The directions say this 
Fall is mighty mournful-like; bottle must be kept in a perfectly dry place.” 
Gimme winter-time! Von Biumer. “ Why not put it in the servant’s 


McLANpsurRGH WILSON. bath-tub?” 
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MURIEL. “ Frep IN LOVE WITH ME! HAVE YOU TAKEN LEAVE OF YOUR SENSES?” 
4 MYRTILLA. “I THINK NOT, DEAR, BUT I CERTAINLY THINK FRED HAS TAKEN LEAVE OF HIS.” 


A DIFFERENCE 
“She celebrated her thirty-third birthday re- 
cently, did she not?” 
** Nope!—commiserated it.” 





PERCIVAL. “Granppa!” 

GRANDPA, “ En?” 

PERCIVAL. “Is a SEA 
pOG THE SAME AS- AN 
“| DON’T WISH YOU TO PLAY ANY MORE, THEO- OCEAN GREYHOUND?” 


he. La 





DORE, WITH THAT .}OHNSON BOY; HE’S NOT A NICE GRANDPA. “ H’m—yEs 
Boy.” —I SUPPOSE So.” 

“WELL, HIS MOTHER SAID HE WASN’T TO PLAY PERCIVAL. “Is  THaT 
WITH ME.” WHY THEY CALL A SHIP A 


“H’m! I LIKE HER IMPUDENCE.” BARK ?” 
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The Best Career for Women 


N every hand, the American woman is conceded to be remarkable. Her 
quickness, her keen intelligence, her wonderful adaptability, her unusual 
charm, are undeniable. If ever a woman needed and deserved a career, 


she does 





a career open to her talents. 

There is a career, too, in America, that especially needs the best gifts of 
the American woman, her wisest thought, her highest executive ability, her 
finest endowments. Yet it is so neglected a career that most women never 
think of it as a career at all. As an opportunity for vitally and really in- 
fluencing the world, they refuse to consider it. 

“The greatest field now offered to the educated woman,” says one college 
woman, famous for her ability and experience, “is the elevation of the home 
into its place in American life. The home and the school are the two 
pillars upon which American institutions stand. The proper correlation of 
these is the work of the coming year. The school can do much, but it cannot 
undo all the mischief done in the home.” 

The home-maker who does not know how to provide nourishing food, 
the best variety and quality, for her household, the woman who cannot man- 
age servants and cannot do without them, the woman who does not train her 
children in the line of their best possible development, the housekeeper 
who is neither economical nor efficient, is so common in America that we 
have almost ceased to expect her to learn. The American woman who makes 
a career of a home, who brings brains to house-cleaning and to bills of fare, 
who knows how to manage her subordinates because she knows their work 
thoroughly herself, who has definite aims as to her children’s manners and 
ideals, is the exception, not the rule. The woman who complains of home con- 
ditions, instead of creating them, and who wants a career without seeing the 
one at hand, is increasingly heard in the land. It is all very well to smile at 
the German savant’s ideal wife, who “had seventeen children and no opin- 
ions,” but the American variety with seventeen clubs and no children cer- 
tainly shows up badly by comparison. The woman who can make and keep 
an ideal home—clean, comfortable, simple, restful, cultivated, hospitable— 
has achieved the best career, after all. No woman can make such a home 
without being intelligent and ambitious of excellence. “There is no stupid 
work; there are only stupid workers,” says the French philosopher. Nowa- 
days, when so many women find home-making stupid, is the trouble in home 


itself, or in the stupidity that fails to recognize the most beautiful opportuni- 
ties of life? 








A New Departure 
T is cheering to note the simultaneous establishment in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia of “bureaus of household research” by the Inter- 
municipal Committee on Household Research. This committee is under the 
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presidency of Mrs. Kehew, president of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston; and the Household Alliance of Philadelphia, the 
College Settlement, and the Civic Club are all represented in its membership. 
Its object is “ to study the household-service problem at first hand, and to be 
of practical service to employers and employees.” 

The new bureaus are not employment agencies, however. They are meant 
to cover a vastly larger field than that. They keep lists of the best employ- 
ment agencies, and of the second-best, and lists of recommended lodging- 
houses for employees. They have clipping bureaus and files, and provide all 
sorts of information, entirely free, to any one who asks for it. They hope 
that newspapers, magazines, lecturers, and club women will make free use of 
the information they collect. In the same spirit, any employers who come, 
or any employees, will be helped to get into touch with each other where their 
needs fit. 

Each city will be studied as to its special needs and problems. The inves- 
tigations are not to be restricted to household service in the home, but in all 
types of hotels, restaurants, boarding-houses, etc., while cooperative experi- 
ments, apartment hotels, profit-sharing, public kitchens and laundries, the 
preparation and purity of food, and so forth, will also be studied, and the re- 
sults published in monthly bulletins or special monographs. 

Enthusiasm, trained ability, and ample funds are behind this new departure. 
It is a very hopeful sign that the able and thoughtful American woman is 
taking up this neglected field. She ought to make it blossom as the rose before 
she gets through. The enactment of the much-needed new employment-agency 
law in the State of New York was the outcome of an unofficial investigation 
by women who are now on the new Intermunicipal Committee. This augurs 
well for future practical results. May they be large and continuing. 





The Restful Woman 
“CHE is the cleverest woman of my acquaintance,” was the verdict of one 
neighbor on another, “because she is not in the least dull, and yet 
manages to be restful. I know so many bright women—bright in all sorts 
of different ways, but all alike in one thing. They are never reposeful. 
They are strung up to concert pitch. They amuse you, charm you, stimulate 
you, dazzle you—but they never, never rest you by any chance. 

It takes ability to be restful. Dull, placid, stolid women are more apt to 
be exasperating than soothing. The full life that flows smoothly is hard to 
attain. And yet the greatest service a modern mother can do her children is 
to bring them up free from nerve-strain, which she cannot hope to accomplish 
if she is always on the strain herself. The mother who radiates peace radiates 
strength also. The restlessness, the noise, the rush of the life of to-day, make 
it all the more necessary to maintain within the home an atmosphere of 
serenity and sweetness, so that, the threshold once crossed, the outside noise 
and clatter and strife are left securely behind. This is, perhaps, an old-fash- 
ioned conception of home. Many women nowadays want to turn the home 
out into the street, so to speak, and make “ the world’s work ” everything and 
the home life nothing. But a restful home, once experienced, is a joy above 
the promises of progress to disturb; and a restful—and intelligent—woman 
alone can make it. 
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EMPIRE TEA-GOWN 


SPECIALLY practical for use either as 
a tea-gown for informal afternoon wear 


or as a maternity gown is the design 
of the Empire tea-gown illustrated here as 








EMPIRE TEA-GOWN. 


Cat Paper Pattern No 473 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36.38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure Price, 50 cents. 








HONITON LACE COLLAR. NO, 108. 


Price of stamped working-pattern, 15 cents 


cut paper pattern No. 473. The loose, flow- 
ing lines of the gown and sleeves are particu- 
larly becoming and attractive. The back is 
so made that it may be worn belted in or 
loose. Many of these Empire gowns have the 
lining of silk or satin fitted to the figure, 
and the outer gown of one of the exquisite 
transparent flowered voiles or gauzes. With 
such a gown the outer part would hang loose 
from the yoke, but when the material is not 
transparent the effect of a belted back is often 
much more becoming. The soft crush girdle 
may be drawn across the back and through 
openings in the seams at the sides. It hooks 
at the front and the right end is drawn across 
and tucked under the lower edge at the left 
side. 

The yoke is of lace and may be made up 
either lined or unlined, as is preferred. The 
top may be finished without the collar, a band 
of the embroidered lace being used as a trim- 
ming around the throat. Many tea-gowns 
of this year have the low-cut neck, but this is 
not a wise fashion to follow unless one has 
a pretty throat. 

The pattern is provided with a complete 
fitted lining with a pleated flounce at the 
foot. To make the gown to be used as a 
maternity gown, the side seams of the waist 
may have eyelet-holes at each side and be 
laced to fit the figure. The loose front is in 
one piece from the yoke to the hem, and 
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POINT LACE HANDKERCHIEF.—NO., 109. 


Price of stamped working-pattern, 15 cents. 


the question of how much the vest part is 
bloused may be regulated to suit the taste and 
figure of the wearer. There is a full under- 
sleeve coming from the yoke, over which falls 
the double outer sleeve, both parts of which 
also fall from the lace yoke. The draped lace 
bolero is caught up to a point at the yoke 
in the centre of the back. It may be made 
of an all-over lace with an edge sewed on, or 
it may be of a flouncing lace. The yoke 
fastens at the left shoulder and the collar at 
the back. The opening of the lining is at the 
centre of the front, the full front hooking 
over to the left side under the lace trimming. 


NEW WOOL SHIRT-WAIST 

HILE the severely plain shirt-waist of 

the winter is practically the same in 
eut as that for the summer, few women wear 
such a waist in wool. The lined waist with 
some variety of trimming or cut is much 
more attractive. The new sleeve is a mod- 
erate-sized leg-o’-mutton style, gathered into 
the armhole and plain at the wrist. 

The shirt-waist pattern, No. 474, is one 
which combines some very good features. 
The flat bias band trimming up each side of 
the back and ending in a round point at the 
front is becoming and dainty. If fulness is 
wanted higher than is shown in the pattern, 
the band may be cut shorter and the pleats 
may thus be fastened higher up, so that there 
will be some fulness over the bust. The 
collar and shield must, of course, be made in 
two parts and joined at the throat, but with 
the pleated effect as shown here the seam 
may be entirely covered by the bias folds laid 
on one over the other. 

The sleeve pattern may be bought separate 
from the waist, in medium size only. 
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The little colored pipings are a very pretty 
feature of the waist, they and the rolling 
collar being of the same material. 


NEW LACE PATTERNS 
tt new lace collar pattern illustrated 
here, No. 108, is made with three tabs 
which make a pretty yoke trimming. The 
collar is made of Honiton lace braid, with a 
*few lace stitches in simple spider-web pattern 
to catch the lace. The cost of the material 
for making is fifty cents, and for the pattern 
the price is fifteen cents. 

English point and Honiton braids are com- 
bined in the lace handkerchief border, No. 
109. The lace stitches are easy ones to do, 
and the whole is charming when finished. 
Our price for the lace braids and the linen 
for the centre is seventy-five cents, and for 
the cambrie pattern fifteen cents. A very 
dainty design is here illustrated. 
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NEW WOOL SHIRT-WAIST. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 474. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 


Price, 25 cents. Sleeve, in medium size only, 10 cents. 
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per & Brothers), Joseph Conrad has written 
a powerful novel of adventure in South Amer- 
ica, in which, of course, revolution and political 
intrigue figure. The book is written in Mr. Con- 
rad’s best vein, which insures for it, inevitably, 
the wide reading and great popularity it deserves. 

In London Mews (Harper & Brothers) Cath- 
erine A. Janvier has written a delightful little 
book of cat jingles illustrated with colored pic- 
tures, which will appeal to the children. The 
volume is attractively bound as a gift - book, 
and will find its most enthusiastic admirers 
among small boys and girls who love cats and 
funny pictures of cats. 

Mr. Robert W. Chambers’s book, A Young Man 
in a Hurry (Harper & Brothers), is a collection 
of the latest and best short stories of that very 
popular author. It includes the story which 
gives the book its name, and nine others—all of 
them admirable. Possibly the tale called “ The 
Pilgrim ” will receive the widest appreciation. 

Lawyers, and others as well, will feel a special 
interest in the new anonymous novel, John Van 
Buren, Politician (Harper & Brothers)—a politi- 
cal story of New York of to-day. The local color 
is admirable, and the tale as a whole bears the 
imprint of one who knows whereof he speaks 
and who speaks most interestingly. There are 
said to be some pen portraits of well-known celeb- 
rities in the book, but these the readers must 
recognize themselves. 

In Multiple Personality (D. Appleton & Co.) 
Professor Boris Sidis, of Harvard, and Professor 
Simon Goodhart, of Yale, have written the results 
of their investigation into the nature of human 
individuality. The subject of abndrmal mental 
life has a fearful charm for many minds. The 
distinction of both these gentlemen gives special 
authority to their research and their conclusions. 
The latter must be read to be appreciated. 

Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick, author of The 
Rescue and The Confounding of Camelia, has 
won favor in the eyes of the discriminating read- 
ing public. Her latest book, Paths of Judqment 
(The Century,Company), is a distinct advance 
even on the admirable work she has done in the 
two books mentioned. It may not, probably will 
not, be among the “ ten best-selling books ” of the 
winter, but those who recognize exquisite literary 
workmanship will discover and discuss it. 

Bliss Carman’s latest contribution to contem- 
porary literature is The Friendship of Art (L. C. 
Page & Co.). The book is beautifully bound, em- 
bellished with a frontispiece portrait of the poet, 
and the essays it contains are up to the high 
standard of literary merit characteristic of Mr. 
Carman’s prose. The best of them, in the opinion 


I" Nostromo, a Tale of the Seaboard (Har- 


of the writer, is “ The Note of Gladness,” though 
“The Man Behind the Book,” “The Artists of 
Joy,” and “ The Paths of Peace” will appeal very 
strongly to the lovers of the good and beautiful. 

Sir Walter Scott’s beloved little Marjorie 
Fleming is put before the reading public most 
vividly and acceptably in the volume The Story 
of Pet Marjorie, just published by the Putnams. 
The complete story of Marjorie, together with 
her letters and her journals, is told for the first 
time by L. MacBean, to which is added Dr. 
Brown’s famous tale so familiar to us all. The 
book can hardly fail to please the many admirers 
of “the immortal child of literature.” 

In Roma Beata, by Maud Howe (Little, Brown, 
& Co.), the well-known author has given to the 
public a collection of charming letters from 
Rome. Mrs. Elliott (as she is in private life) 
has spent many years in Italy, and has lived 
close to the life of its people. She has inherited 
from her distinguished mother, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, a charming literary talent which finds its 
best expression in these entertaining letters. 
One of the most interesting chapters in the book 
is the description of the author’s presentation to 
Pope Leo XIII.; her description of a visit to Queen 
Margaret will appeal to the many who like inti 
mate glimpses of royalty at home. The book 
is illustrated by Mr. John Elliott, and with ad 
mirable photographs. 

Mr. F. Berkeley Smith, the artist, son of F. 
Hopkinson Smith, has added to his books of Paris 
a new volume, How Paris Amuses Itself. Like 
its predecessor from Mr. Smith’s pen, the little 
book is brightly written and charmingly illus- 
trated. Mr. Smith has not been away from 
Paris long enough to have lost the glamour with 
which memory surrounds his experience there as 
an art student. There is considerable youthful 
sentiment in his work, but this by no means de- 
tracts from its interest and charm. How Paris 
Amuses Itself will amuse many readers. It is 
published by the Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

Under the title The Amateur Spirit (Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.), Mr. Bliss Perry, author, editor, 
poet, and teacher, has given to the public another 
delightful book of essays. In his foreword Mr. 
Perry explains that all the papers in the volume 
have been written with reference to the central 
theme, which is the significance of the amateur 
spirit in carrying forward the daily work of our 
modern world. He draws his illustrations from 
fields of sports and politics, science and letters, 
and discusses the possibility of combining pro- 
fessional skill with the zest of the amateur. Mr. 
Perry is always interesting. In this book he is 
pleasantly instructive as well. It deserves the 
popularity it will doubtless attain. 
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A Food that Makes Girls Sweet 
to Look Upon. 









FIYHE right food for young ladies is of the 
| greatest importance to their looks, to 

say nothing of the health. You may be 
absolutely certain thin, sallow girls don’t get 
the right food. A Brooklyn girl says: “ For 
a long time, in spite of all I could do, I was 
thin, skinny and nervous. My cheeks were so 
sunken my friends used to remark on how bad 
I looked. I couldn’t seem to get strength from 
my food — meat, potatoes, bread, etc. So I 
tried various medicines without help. 


“TI often read about Grape-Nuts, but never tried 
the food until one day something impressed me that 
perhaps if I would eat Grape-Nuts for my nerves and 
brain I could digest and get the good of my food. So 
I started in. The food with cream was fascinating to 
my taste and I went in for it regularly twice a day. 


“ Well, I began to improve, and now while on my 
third package I have changed so my friends congrat- 
ulate me warmly, ask me what in the world I have 
taken, etc., etc. My cheeks are plump and rosy and 
I feel so strong and well. I sleep sound, and it seems 
as though I couldn't get enough to eat. Thank you 
sincerely for making Grape-Nuts.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


There’s a reason. 


Grape-Nuts 
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Letters cannot 
is too large to permit an earlier reply 


be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send a stamped envelope 


The Bazar’s correspondence 
(Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


Mrs. W. | Why do you not make the place- 
cards for Washington's birthday out of small Perry 
prints of George Washington, prettily mounted 
on gray cardboard, with a painted outline of red, 
white, and blue around the cardboard? I have 
seen this idea very prettily carried out. You 
ean also fasten little knots of red, white, and 
blue ribbon to the cards. At that season in any 
of the large department shops you will find ap 
propriate favors if you wish to buy them—cocked 
hats, small hatchets tied with ribbons, cherry 
tree devices, ete. For keeping score on the tally 
cards use wee hatchets. Cut them out yourself 
and put mucilage on the back. Decorate the ta 
bles in red, white, and blue, and have for prizes 
books on Washington, and good pictures of him 
or Martha Washington well framed. Or you can 


have boxes of candied cherries or toy hatchets 
tied with ribbons. You may have some simple 
refreshments that will be in harmony. Make 
rolled sandwiches and tie them with red, white, 


and blue ribbons. Get paper cases of appropriate 
design and color (which you can procure at the 
department shops or confectioner’s), and fill them 
with creamed chicken. Serve these with the sand 
wiches and olives and a salad made of green pep 
pers scooped out and filled with celery and nuts 
dressed with niayonnaise. For dessert have paper 
cocked hats filled with ice-cream and have cakes 
and candies. Coffee should last of all. This 
will make a pleasant and not too elaborate en 
tertainment. 


be 


Mrs. M. ©.—Make the progrecsive-euchre party 
into a heart entertainment. It such an at- 
tractive idea, and I will describe how I have seen 
it most charmingly carried out. Have everything 
rose-color—the decorations, the candies, and the 


frosting on the cakes; the lights shaded with 
Tose - colored erépe paper, and the score - ecards 
made of rose-colored cardboard. Then have the 


score-cards cut heart-shaped, tiny hearts instead 
of stars to paste on them, and all the eatables 
suggestive of the same idea—the sandwiches cut 
out with a heart-cutter, and the cakes made heart- 
shaped, ete. Have the partners find each other 
in the beginning by matching the halves of ir- 
regularly cut hearts to which fit together. 
The prizes, of course, must be little heart shaped 


see 


pincushions, heart-shaped baskets filled with 
candies, heart-shaped picture-frames, and any 
other heart-shaped conceits you can make or 
find. Another idea is a military euchre party, 


where all is suggestive of the military—the score 
is kept with little flags; red, white, and blue 
are the colors of the decoration of the house and 
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supper-table; the score-cards are decorated with 
painted flags: wee paper flags are used to garnish 
the dishes. and the rolled sandwiches are tied 
with red, white, and blue ribbons. The time to 
move is given by a bugle instead of by a whistle. 
The prizes are pictures of some of our national 
heroes, or famous war pictures. 

Pretty score-cards for any party may be made 
by using small Perry prints and pasting them on 
cardboard of a delicate with an outlined 
frame of gold or colored paint. I am sure if you 
try either the military or heart idea your party 


color 


will be a great success. 
Miss G. B.—Your ideas for the entertainment 
are all excellent. !t does not seem to me that 


they leave me much to suggest. Why do you not 
have a variety of games all played at little ta 
and then have the winners The 
idea of the supper paid for with the beans won 
in the contest will be great fun unless some poor 
player goes hungry; so will the spider idea of 
linding partners. If you prefer you could have 
another kind of a contest. A yes and no contest 
is most entertaining. For this all are provided 
at the beginning with the same number of beans 
or peanuts, and have to forfeit one every time 
a ves or no is answered. Guessing contests are, 
too, much fun for young people. The tasting and 
smelling you doubtless know about, and the con- 
test in secing what girl and what boy can hold 
the most peanuts in one hand at a time, can carry 
articles on the blade a knife from one table 
to another without spilling, can jump over can- 
dles without putting them out, ete. And still 
other games are good for such a party—the kind 
where the girls show their eyes only through 
holes cut in a big piece of cotton and the boys 
guess who they are, and the boys show their feet 
and the guesses are made by the girls. And you 
know, perhaps, about a topic party, where cards 
like dance-cards are distributed at first, and 
against numbered blanks with topics before them 
the young people write their partner’s names. You 
ean have any kind of amusing topic. The tally 
is kept by all writing opposite their partners’ 
names a cross or a round © to signify if the con- 


bles progress? 


versation has been pleasing or not. The ones 
with the most O's get the most beans. A crit- 
icism party is on the same order. All talk in 


couples for a few minutes at a time. Then the 
boys go in one room, the girls in another, and 
each has to answer a list of questions about the 
costumes of the different ones. The best list 
gets the most beans. I hope from some of these 
ideas you will get help. 
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The Ostermoor Mattress is Real Comfort 


For nervous prostration the doctors order you to stop work and worry, Stay in 
bed and rest. Go on a voyage. On board of ship vou can sleep, for there is nothing 
else todo. A voyage is expensive, but an OSTERMOOR MATTRESS costs little. Many 
a weary mother has found the ‘*Ostermoor”’ a rest cure for children tired of play, and 
for young folks weary of overmuch study, and also found it a haven of rest for herself. 

We live under great nervous stress. We need invigorating sleep, and the hair mat- 
tress is not equal to this requirement. It bagsand sags, and packs and mats. It is 
out of shape most of the time and cannot be put into perfect shape decause it is siuffed. 

The ‘“‘Ostermoor’”’ is not stuffed. It consists of airy, interlacing sheets of downy 
softness and great elasticity; closed in the tick by hand—built, not stuffed. It 
cannot lose its shape. It gives complete and invigorating rest from head to foot. 
It requires no overhauling whatever. We allow you to sleep on it 30 nights free, 
and refund money if not satisfied in every way. 


‘ ail ote Bag aoe —., ane BEAUTIFUL 136-PAGE 
de. S0lbe., . : BOOK FREE 


3 feet wide ° 
4 feet wide, If you ask, we will send you our handsome, beautifully 





Fy 30 Ibs., 

3 feet 6 inches wide. 35 ae 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 1bs., . . . v illustrated book, ‘‘The Test of Time ’’—136 pages of inter- 
ALL 6 PEET 3 INCHES LONG. esting information and valuable suggestions for comfort 
EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. and health—with over 200 fine illustrations. Write for it 
Mattress chipped same day check is received. now while it is in mind. Your name on a postal will do, 
In two parts, 50 cents extra 
Special! sizes at special prices Look out! Dealers are trying to sell the “‘just-as-good™ kind, Ask 
to see the name Ostermoor and our trade-mark label sewn on enc, 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 158 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Montreal. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


PRESIDENT.—The way to introduce a_ person 
who is to officiate at any meeting is for the presi 
dent of the society to rise and make some such 
emarks as, “| am very glad to have the pleas 
ure of introducing to this company the Rev. Dr. 
Smith,” and to add some apt remarks about 
the speaker's personality, and how he has been 
persuaded to speak, et Do not make the intro 
duction too long or too flattering, but make it 
pleasing and personal, and, if you can do so grace 
fully, add something amusing at the end, as an 
audience always likes to laugh 


Miss C. S8S.—Why do you not write the invita 
tions for the Japanese card-party on Japanese 
paper napkins’? It is often done for such an o 


easion. Chere is no special way of wording the 
form, but if you write on the napkins and use 
the regular form it will suggest the party. The 


usual words would be: 


Miss White 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. Warren’s company 
at a Japanese card-party on Tuesday, ete. 


You might imitate the Japanese lettering and 
make the letters very angular, or have the invi 
tation read vertically. If you do not want to 
use the napkins write the imvitations on little 
fans and put these in enyelopes Have for re 


freshments sandwiches and tea, and cherry-blos 
som ice served in punch-glasses, and thin wafers. 
This will be enough You can make eaviare, 
olive, nut, or any tancy sandwiches. Make the 
ice with a pink coloring, and garnish the plates 
with paper blossoms. Have any one of the sand 
wich fillings | have suggested for the othe 


party, and tie the sandwiches with bright red 
ribbons; for salad have green peppers scooped 
ont and filled with nuts and a mixture of veg 
etables dressed with mayonnaise, and you can 
have a little aleohol or brandy poured over them 
and have them served burning if you wish. Have 
devil cake and angel cake: it will be an amusing 
contrast For this entertainment, where the 
witch idea is to predominate. have the invita 
tions written on red paper, and make a draw 
ing of a s nall breom on each one 


MILLY For as many as fifty guests of all 
ies there must be some general kind of enter 


tainment You eannot have cards or music or 
dancing, vou say; whv not have a problem-read 
ing? Have I suggested that before You get 


some one who can read and recite well to give 


selections When the guests arrive they are pre 


sented with little pads and pe neils, and there 


are nuinbered blanks on the pads. The reader 
gives a number of well-known selections—songs, 
stories, quotations, et ind after she has fin 
ished. every one has to write what the selection 
is from and the name of the author. This is 
great fun with bright peopl Another amusing 
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party is where each guest has pinned on his back, 
on entering, a placard with the name of some 
one else written on it—the name should be that 
of a person famous in fiction or history. No 
one krows whom he represents, and can only guess 
irom the way he is addressed by the others. 
It is great fun if the names are well chosen. A 
yes and no contest, not new, but always lively, 
is another exciting game; no one can respond 
to any question yes or no without forfeiting a 
peanut. Here is another idea, a progressive game 
with many tables on a new idea: As many as 
one wishes may be seated at the tables, and each 
table is marked with a slip of paper on which 
is written either Famous People, Animals, Birds, 
Fishes, Battles, Generals, ete. In the centre of 
the tables are piles of pasteboard letters with the 
faces down; some one picks up a letter, and calls 
upon the other players to name something be- 
ginning with the letter; the one who first does 
so has the next turn and letter. For instance, at 
the animal table the one who in response to the 
letter k calls out kangaroo would win the let- 
ter. At a given time the bell rings, and those 
who have answered the most demands progress 
in the usual way, or all change tables and con- 
tinue, there being a time limit. For refreshments 
for the party serve dainty sandwiches, salad, ice- 
cream and cake, and coffee last in demi-tasses. 
The sandwiches may be filled with sardines, let- 
tuce, olives, mineed chicken, and ham; the salad 
will be pretty if secooped-out apples are filled 
with celery and apple dressed with mayonnaise. 
The ices may be served in little paper cases. 


ALBANY.—I advise you to return all the calls 
made on you in acknowledgment of your invita- 
tion to a tea given in honor of a friend. It may 
not be obligatory to return them, as they were 
friends of your guest in whose honor the tea 
was given, and strangers to you; but it will be 
polite, and as doubtless you will wish to continue 
the acquaintance of the callers, this is a good 
opportunity to do so and add their names to your 
calling-list. 


Pavis.—At a very crowded reception it is not 
obligatory to make one’s adieux to the hostess. 
\s you say, she is apt to be engrossed in welcom- 
ing her guests, and it is a little awkward to 
have to say good-by. But as a general thing it 
is better to speak a few words of farewell and 
express one’s pleasure in the entertainment. If 
you can do so without awkwardness always make 
the effort. When a reception is given by a 
mother and daughter the proper number of cards 
for a married couple to leave or send as regrets 
is two of the wife’s and three of the husband’s. 
\ formal reception demands an after-call; from 
what you write I think you should call upon the 
hostess of the entertainment. We are glad to give 
any help that we can to our subscribers, and 
will be glad to answer questions you may want 
to ask at any time. 
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N Tailor-Made Suits . $7.50 up 
Cw Shirt-Waist Suits . $7.00 up 


Rain Coats... . $9.75 up 


Spring Our New Spring Catalogue f° mets: 


free on request, 
Every lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost should 
have a copy of this beautiful book, together with a line of 


samples of the materials from which we make our garments. Our 
catalogue illustrates 157 of the latest New York styles in Tailor- 
made Suits, Shirt-Waist Suits, Jackets, Skirts and Rain Coats, 
and we carry a stock of over 500 materials from which to select. 


Our garments made to order cost less than other houses ask for ready-mades. 


Tailor-Made Suits |e 69 beau 


tiful illustra 
tions of Tailor-made Suits in our cat 





Shirt-Waist Suits “© can ree- 


ommend any 
of the 30 styles of Shirt-waist Suits 


alogue, and samples of our materials shown in our catalogue, and the new 
will show you just what New York mohairs, brilliantines, lansdownes, 
women will wear this season. \ pongec chiffon and messaline taf- 
Tailor-made Suit must be made to fetas, Ilenriettas, etc., from which 
order to be in proper style. It is to make them, are sure to find favor. 
only in this way you will get you Over 200 materials to select from. 


garment out of the commonplace. ; r air and Cloth Shirt- waist $7 to $20 
Silk Shirt-waist Suits . $12 to $25 


We do not carry Wash Goods. 


New Skirts 


The correct shape 


We make to your order from individual 


measureinents handsome 
Tailor-made Suits $7.50 to $25 


Rain Coats 


Like every other 











| garment we make, and gracef h 
|} you will find our so € tial t \ 
Rain Coats service proper f g sk 
able and stylish can be obtained 
Our stock of ma- . only one way—that 
terials includes over Tallor-Made Sniis Shirt-Waist Suits las: g 
30 rain-proof fab- $7.50 to $25 $7 to $25 accordance with 
rics, and our cata- ~  wour individual 
logue illustrates and describes all of measurements, as we do 
New York’s prevailing models We always make sure the materia 
Our Rain Coats are pretty we use will prove serviceable, 
and sightly to wear in clea per style and fit ar 
weather and always right for ASS lb iinstak 
rainy -day protection Ou ing cutting and skilful tailor- 
prices are ing. Made 





extremely $9.75 to $18 


moderate 


order $3.50 to $12 


Jackets Made to 


your rder 


Jackets For travel 

















ing, for in the new Covert cloths eS me 
- ; driving, and for genera! and from 50 other ma- 
Rain Coats outdoor wear a jaunty terials. Becoming styles, New Skirts 
|| $9.75 to $18 little jacket gets first ttractive e $3.50 to $12 
: J choice. It is always be patterns $5.75 to $15 L j 
coming and always in style . We also make hand- 
When perfect fitting and properly tailored, it’ Silk Coats some pongee and $10 to $25 
a valuable addition to a woman’s wardrobe. taffeta coats : 
We prepay express charges to any part of the United States. 
We guarantee to fit you. If we fail to please you, we promptly refund your money. 
P —— _ - = — 
| TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES our New Spring | m Catalogue, show- 
} € en Tee ing the latest New York stvles, a large assortment of samples of e newest materials, and 
complete directions for taking measurements correctly It is verv important for you to mention 
[ whether you wish samples for a tailor-made suit, a shirt-waist suit, skirt, ja rra Write to-day before you forget it. | 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
MAIL ORDERS ONLY ESTABLISHED 16 YEARS VO AGENTS OR BRANCHES | 
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GOOD FORM AND 


SyL_van.—It is much better form to send a 
written formally worded answer to any kind of 
an invitation than to write anything on a visit- 
ing-card for the answer. IL would word the 
answer: 


Mr. and Mrs. James W. Jones 
accept with pleasure 
(or regret that they are unable to accept) 
Mr. and Mrs. ——’s 
kind invitation for, ete. 


This is the best form and the one generally 
used. 


A. D.—It is right to call upon the bride. 
As the tea was given in her honor and as you 
were invited to meet her it is showing her 
courtesy to call. I would advise you te do so 


by all means. Go on one of her at-home days. 

Miss R.—Your copy of the invitation is very 
puzzling, as dates and places are most incompre- 
hensibly mixed. I cannot understand how a wed- 
ding could be in one town and the reception, two 
hours later, in another; nor how a bride who is 
married December 18 can receive on “ Fridays af- 
ter November first.” You say that “ the reception 
is given at the home of the groom, but there is no 
name given.” Surely the name is given in the 
the church You 


main invitation to wedding. 
should send cards, in such a case, to Mr. and 
Mrs. B., who send the invitation, and to the 


bride and groom at the address where they will 
receive. This is if you cannot attend the wedding 
or reception. 


LAKELY.—Finger-bowls should be set on glass 
plates which match the bowls or on any kind 
of a dessert-plate, with a doily under the bowl. 
The doily or napkin is not used. It is removed 
with the finger-bow! and left lying under it when 
the bowl is put at one side, when the plate must 
he used. A good supper to order after the the- 
atre would be some kind of salad with oysters, 
crabs, birds, or ham, and ices and cake. Welsh 
rarebits are a most popular dish at such a sup- 
per, or croquettes. Coffee is usually served last 
of all in demi-tasses, and any kind of wine is 
correct, 


Jennie. —In serving refreshments small tea 
napkins should be given the guests at an after- 
noon tea or reception, and even with just after- 
noon tea napkins are usually an accompaniment; 
they are a safeguard for the dress and gloves 
with any kind of refreshments. 


EveLtyn.—It is at present the fashion for a 
man to wear heavy white kid gloves in the even- 
ing at the theatre. a reception, the opera and 
weddings, and, of course, at a dance. It is bet- 
ter for a man to wear dark gloves in going to 
an entertainment, as he is apt to soil the white 


ones unless he goes in a carriage; but he may 
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wear them in the street in the evening if he 
wishes in coming to an entertainment and going 
away. 


MARGUERITE.—You can celebrate your cousin’s 
birthday delightfully. Arrange to give some pres- 
ents at the dinner table, and later you can play 
several amusing games that are good for a few. 
I suppose that all the family will join in the 
guest’s entertainment, so that there will be more 
than two for the games. Let the guest find at 
her cover at the table a package containing a 
gift from some member of the family, and in 
the ribbons that tie the package have a bunch 
of flowers from some one else. Have a birth- 
day-cake and a quantity of amusing little con- 
ceits in it —china animals, little toys, ete., which 
are cut with the cake. It is fun for each one at 
the table to take one of the lighted candles off 
the cake and hold it to see whose will burn the 
longest and have the best luck through life. It 
may be arranged that the guest of honor gets 
in the cake a wee box containing a piece of 
jewelry, while every one else gets only the toys. 
After dinner have games. The telegram game 
is very good fun. Some one gives out ten initials, 
and each must write ina given time a telegram of 
ten words beginning with the initials, and all 
these must be read aloud. The game where the 
letters of a long word are given to every one— 
and there is a time limit—to see who can make 
them into the word is another entertaining letter 
game. The game of drawing is amusing, too. 
For this all begin with long sheets of paper. 
Each first draws some kind of a head; folds 
the paper over to hide the drawing, and passes 
it on; No. 2 draws some kind of a body; No. 3 
the legs; No. 4 the feet. Then all the papers 
are opened, and the results are sure to cause 
laughter. If you want to play dominoes, Sniff 
is the best kind of a game, and any kind of a 
guessing contest is interesting. You can see who 
ean hold the most peanuts in one hand; who can 
make the best circle on a blackboard with the left 
hand: who can draw the best map of the place 
in which she lives, giving the streets, their names, 
the churches, public buildings, etc., in their prop- 
er places. During the evening have all kinds of 
surprises for the guest. The doorbell may ring 
and a huge bundle addressed to her may be 
brought in. She will untie the string and be- 
gin to take off the wrapping, only to find cover 
after cover, tied each with string and a compli- 
cated knot which she must undo. Finally come 
the boxes, one after another, until the last one 
is reached. If you can, get for this the small- 
est doll in the world—a most minute little china 
figure; it will cause great fun. When the guest 
takes her departure she should find a little pack 
age tucked in each of her overshoes, something 
in the sleeves of her jacket, and other little 
packages in the bows of her hat trimming. I 
am sure that the young woman will enjoy such 
an evening and have a very delightful birthday 
celebration. 
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HERE’S economy in the use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 

as a substitute for fresh meat in many ways, but particularly in making soups, 
sauces, gravies, and beef tea, just a little bit of Armour’s Extract of Beef furnishes 
the beefy flavor that is essential to all good soups, etc., and gives a rich color you 
cannot get with meat regardless of how much you may use. 

While Armour’s Extract of Beef will not entirely serve the purpose of meat, 
it will help make a small quantity go much further for cooking purposes. It sup- 
plies to cooked-over meats, game, etc., the juices lost in the first cooking. This 
will illustrate a few of its uses in the kitchen. 

i Another vital reason for its use is—a small quantity taken in some form with 
; each meal—say, in the soup, gravy, or a bouillon, or with a vegetable—helps digest 
the other food and get the full nutrition out of it without the aid of drugs. 

The high quality of Armour’s Extract of Beef has been maintained for years; 
our guarantee goes with every jar. There are cheaper brands, but they are wanting 
in flavor and body, and, consequently, will not go so 


VALWV ENF etm oneees cee et ttt” 


far, and in the long run are more expensive. Ask for 
Armour’s ; it’s sold only under the Armour label. 


“Culinary Wrinkles” 
Free 


A choice collection of recipes for 





the chafing dish, and for soups, sauces, 
and invalid cookery. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp to cover 
cost of mailing. 


| Armour & Company 
“ns Chicago 


f 


Has a delicious Asparagus flavor; rich, tempting, 
S a lr O X and appetizing. Especially recommended for bast- 
ing fowl, game, and meats, or for making a tooth- 
some sauce for serving with chops, steaks, vegetables, etc. 


Asparox is a good hot drink when served with a little cream or milk in a cup of hot 
water and seasoned with salt and pepper. Sold at all soda fountains, cafes, etc. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns 


1s too large to permit an earlier repiy 
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ooner than two months from the time of their receipt 
Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send a stamped envelope. 
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The Bazax’s correspondence 
Questions 





should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


L. A. C.—It is indeed diflicult to maintain the 
necessary harmony between the old and new fur- 
nishings. The question as to whether it pays 
to modify all our new and cherished schemes for 
the sake of a few odd pieces of furniture which 
we cannot at present afford to replace or recover, 
or possibly a pair of porti¢res which have faded 
a trifle, but are still too good and too useful to 
be dispensed with, is always with us, and never 


ceases to be irritating. Black-walnut furniture 


is not hopeless, however, nor is a carpet with a 
light background utterly impossible, from an 
artistic standpoint. Two sunny rooms, facing 


toward the south, large and with high ceilings, 
should not be difficult to plan for. The dark 
woodwork must, cf considered. It 
should harmonize perfectly with the black-walnut 
furniture. : 

Since the colors in the objectionable carpet 
are mahogany, green, and blue in soft old tones 
upon the light tan background, a dark-green pa- 
per should be very effective for the walls. The 
green should be a soft-gray tone,—neither a per- 
fectly plain paper nor one with a conspicuous 
design. One with the surface simply broken with 
a small design in self-tones will make the best 
background for your books and pictures. The 
curtains should be of real Oriental madras, the 
design in blues and greens on a deep-écru ground. 
Let them hang straight at the sides of the win- 
dews. Do away with the inside shutters as soon 
as possible and replace them with deep-cream 
shades. You must have table-spreads which will 
completely cover the marble tops of your tables. 
Squares of old Oriental silks or tapestries in 
dark rich blues and or even mahogany, 
would be very beautiful, but if these are too ex- 
pensive plain silk velours in rich Egyptian blue 
will be very effective and very durable. The por- 
tiéres between the may be either of blue 
and green tapestry with a tan background or of 
the dark-green velours. The two couches should 
be covered with blue and green tapestry with a 
touch of mahogany. Some of the chairs may be 
covered with the plain blue, others with the 
green, and one or two with mahogany. The light 
tone of the carpet can be effectively broken by 
means of rugs in the rich soft tones sug- 
gested for the vpholstery. 

The hall opening out of these two rooms with 


course, be 


greens, 


rooms 


same 


folding-doors should have a paper with a tan 
background and green figure, a more or less 


formal design with a possible touch of old-red. 
The carpet in wood brown and green will harmo- 
nize perfectly with it. 

The large room on the other side of the hall, 
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with its northeast exposure, must be warmer in 
coloring. Have a paper in light tones of old- 


gold. Have rugs and portiéres in Bokhara reds, 
and curtains of raw silk in the same shades. 


Some pieces of the rosewood furniture may be 
covered with damask or silk tapestry in the deep 
shades of the old-gold and some in the rich brown- 
reds. One or two chairs in deep rich green will 
give variety and character to the color scheme. 

The dining-room is to have a perfectly plain 
Oriental yellow side wall with a deep frieze in 
yellow and Egyptian blue, a conventionalized de- 
sign in beld, strong lines. The curtains are to 
be of the so-called Egyptian cloth in the charac- 
teristic blue, and the rug is to be plain dark-blue 
velvet. Your new dining-room set should be of 
mahogany—-a table and chairs, a sideboard, serv- 
ing-table, and china-closets. Since your sideboard 
is to be set into a niche in the wall, it would be 
interesting to have a closet built in above it. You 
may also like to have one at least of the corners 
of the room cut off with a china-closet. 


Mrs. Lonasttore.—You did not give me your 
street and number, and my letter was returned 
from the post-oflice in your town. I will send you 
the marked diagram if you will give me an ad- 
dress. 


New York.— Stain the woodwork in your 
southwest dining-room a forest green with a dull 
finish. Cover the wall below the plate-rail with 
an Orieutai tapestry paper in dark blue, green, 
red, and tan; and above the plate-rail with a 
plain green cartridge-paper, and between the 
beams with either a plain tan or red derived from 
the tapestry paper. Your Persian rug will har- 
monize with this scheme. The heavy inside cur- 
tains should be of plain green canvas or linen 
with sash curtains of ruffled white net. Uphol- 
ster the window-seat with either tan or green 
canvas. 

The living-room may have a plain green paper. 
The woodwork may be dull weathered oak, both 
here and in the hall. With the green paper there 
should be madras curtains in a deep écru, with 
a design in green, blue, and pomegranate red. 
The rug should be plain dark-green velvet, and 
the furniture may be covered with either the deep 
Egyptian blue or the pomegranate. 

The hall must have a plain golden-tan paper, 
curtains of apple-green Formosa or raw silk, sill 
length, and a rug or rugs of combined greens, 
browns, and old-reds. The hangings at both dou- 
ble doors should be plain green flax-cloth. This 
may be bought in charming shades. 
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1904 A RECORD YEAR 


The Prudential 


The Vast Increases in the 
Company’s Business Place 
it in a Stronger Position, 
Financially and Otherwise, 
Than Ever Before in its 
History, and Demonstrate 
the Public Approval of THE 
PRUDENTIAL’S Broad Sys- HAS THE 

tem of Life Insurance for STRENGTH OF 
the Whole Family. GIBRALTAR 





A Statement of the Mag- 
nificent Gains of Last 
Year Will Be Published 
in the March Magazines. 


Write for Information of Profit-Sharing Policies 
for any Member of your Family. Dept. W 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


M. A. 1).—I do not look upon a mansard-roof 
house as hopeless by any means, especially the 
interior, where the large rooms offer great oppor- 
tunities for comfort and decorative treatment. 
Your proposed improvements should add greatly 
to its charm. 

My color scheme for your lower floor would 
be a soft silvery tone of old-blue for the old li- 
brary, a green and blue tapestry paper for the 
hall, a burlap for the entrance hall either in 
plain dark green or in a rich wood brown, the 
present parlor to be in plain soft sage-green, 
rather dark in effect, and the dining-room in gold- 
en tan or yellow, just as you suggest. With the 
gray-green paper on the present parlor, or future 
library, have either one large rug in tones of moss 
green er several Oriental rugs in greens, browns, 
and dull blues. For the curtains have cretonne 
in these same tones in a large conventionalized 
flower design. Cover some pieces of furniture 
with this cretonne and others with plain colors 
derived either from the cretonne or from the 
walls. 

The dining-room will be charming with the 
white panelling and golden-tan or yellow burlap. 
I should keep this room in warm tawny tones, 
since it is on the northeast. Madras curtains, or, 
if you prefer, inner curtains of cretonne in tones 
of yellow and brown, with a touch of mahogany, 
and a rug with still more of the mahogany, will 
be rich and harmonious, as well as bright and 
sunshiny. 

The curtains to be used with the silvery gray- 
blue paper should be of damask or silk in blues 
and tans with a touch of old-rose or suéde green. 
You will want draperies at the door from the 
hall into the library and from the hall into the 
parlor. With this scheme either plain dark blue 
or green or a mixture of the two will be har- 
monious in both places. At the arch between the 
library and dining-room plain dark green will be 
appropriate. 

I like very much your idea of building china- 
closets into the dining-room. They should be in 
simple Colonial lines, with leaded - glass doors, 
and painted white like the rest of the woodwork. 
By all means have a plate-rail. Interesting old 
china in rich colors arranged upon it will be a 
valuable addition to the decoration. Of course 
the most suitable furniture for a house with 
white enamel paint is mahogany in the simple old 
English shapes. Your weathered oak will har- 
monize perfectly with the yellows in the dining- 
room, and the old-fashioned mirror with its gold 
frame should be charming over the mantel in the 
library. 


L. S. C.--Your large northwest room, with its 
yvenerous windows and interesting recesses, should 
develop very easily into a most attractive room, 
especially since you have so many pieces of beau- 
tiful old mahogany furniture to build around. 
Instead of beginning with the walls, I am going 
to suggest developing a color scheme from the 
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material used for the curtains. Fortunately you 
are in New York. Get some of the imported 
linen taffetas, one in which there is a shadowy 
design of roses in old-reds and pinks on a deep- 
écru ground. Use this for the inside curtains 
and for your two sleepy-hollow chairs. Line the 
curtains with one of the old faded pinks, and 
have glass-curtains of perfectly plain écru net, 
ruffled and draped. For the side wall have a tan 
or ¢cru paper, either a satin stripe or one sim- 
ulating the weave of cloth. There should then 
be a deep frieze of the roses in the dull reds and 
pinks. Cover the floor with a gray-green filling, 
and one or two chairs with plain green linen taf- 
feta. With your “ chest of drawers,” the quaint 
old mahogany dressing-table. the bed with its 
carved pineapple posts, your good photographs, 
and your bookeases laden with books, you will 
need little else to make your room come up to 
your dreams. 


G. H. C.—Your color scheme with its founda- 
tion color of green is extremely interesting in its 
development and very artistic. I hope that you 
will be able to find curtains and draperies which 
will complete your effect. 

With the “ wood-color” paper and “ reddish 
fruit frieze”’ in the dining-room, | would have 
sill curtains of raw silk in a dull old-red. The 
porti¢res between this room and the green living- 
room should be of the same color in a heavy art 
canvas or flax-cloth. Attractive curtains for the 
living-room would be of green homespun with a 
design in old-red and a touch of peacock-blue. 
If you cannot get the homespun, English cretonne 
in the saine colors will be very effective. Glass- 
eurtains of sheer net will soften the outlines. The 
heavier curtains should hang straight to the 
floor, and the net curtains may hang straight or 
be ruffled and draped, of sill length, or just as 
you prefer. At the French window in the hall, 
with its darker green paper, a cream net curtain 
shirred at both top and bottom will be the most 
practicable arrangement. Between the hall and 
living-room and also between the hall and recep 
tion-room you will want portiéres either in plain 
green flax-cloth or a blue and green tapestry. The 
dainty green and white reception-room will be 
charming with curtains of green and white French 
cretonne. the thin fine-twilled quality. Sheer 
white net curtains will be an addition here also, 
and an arrangement similar to that in the living- 
room, since both windows face the street. If 
you cannot find the cretonne in the proper colors 
or quality pineapple silk will be almost as at- 
tractive. The introduction of a touch of pale 
green-blue in the curtains and other furnishings 
will add variety to your color scheme. The li- 
brary. with its green and old-rose, demands sill 
curtains of old-rose raw silk, the same as that 
suggested for the dining-room. The portiéres be- 
tween the library and the reception - room and li- 
brary and dining-room should be plain dark 
vreen. 
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McCUTCHEON WAISTS 





























New and Exclusive Models for Spring and Summer 


-_ that pertains to excellence of design, work- 
manship, material, and fit is embodied in 
ey these Waists. They are made in our own work- 









rooms, from models of our own designing. 
All sizes from 32 to 42 





inches, in the materials 
named below. 


Hand Embroidered Lin- 
ens... ... .$6.00 to $50.00 
Fancy White Sheer Fab- 
a ee 3.50 to 8.50 
English Pique... . . 3.98 
Printed French and Eng- 
lish Percale...... . ooo 
Plain Butchers’ Linen 4,00 
Mercerized Cheviot, 
3.50 and 4,50 
Pongee Silk. . 10.00 and 12.00 
Scotch Madras.. .3.50 to 5.50 


© Shirting Linen. .... 4.50 

No. 926 Linen Lawn.......... 4.50 

Model No. 926 is made up in the Irish Dimity. ore 3.50 
deubie coumasaa-eapel poke wh Heavy Round Thread 

sahara aunt tiie ab tin tation lee Linens....... .4.00 to 5.50 


to the waist line. The back is plain. 
Full shirt sleeves and square link 
cuffs. 


No, 932 


In our Custom Department we m ake to Model No. 932 is made up in the 


light and se pe es —_ 
=e ° ° V aist is finished with three one-inc 
order promptly Washable Shirt Waists of every pleats on each side of the button lap, 

stitched from shoulder to waist line, 


descriptic yn. It has a plain French back, full shirt 


sleeves with square link cuffs. 


Mail Orders have our Prompt Attention 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 
14 West 23d Street, New York 
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Registered Trade-Mark 




























































HOUSEHOLD 


E. D. B.—Your bath-room problem is one that 
confronts, or has confronted, the majority of 
those whose houses have not been recently built 
or renovated. The small narrow room with dark 
panelling and floor is to be seen on all sides, but 
it is not difficult to suggest improvements. You 
have already enamelled the inside of the tub with 
white: enamel the outside and all the dark wood- 
work in the room with white also. Paint the 
wall above the panelling a delicate shade of green, 
as you suggest, and cover the tloor with a dark- 


zreen and white mosaic linoleum Add shelves, 
racks. and holders of glass and nickel, and the 
transformation will surprise you. The result will 


be well worth the trouble and expense It will 
be necessary to use sevcral coats of white paint 
underneath the enamel to obtain satisfactory re 
sults. In vour guest-chamber, with green walls 
ind old mahogany set, you may have either dainty 
white Swiss curtains, ruffled and draped at the 
middle sash, dressing your bed with the white 
muslin over either green or white, and trimmed 
with a white ball fringe, or you may use one 
of the fascinating chintzes or cretonnes both 
for the curtains and for the bed draperies. Since 
your room has a northern exposure, one of the 
ore delicate stripes in yellow and green will 
be appropriate or a bolder design in the same 
colors, both on a white background. If you use 
the ecretonne or chintz for inner curtains you 
will want a glass-curtain of ruffled net or sheer 
muslin. The bed di iperies should be a flounce 
reaching to the floor, a spread hanging just be 
low the top cf the flounce, and either a round 
bolster case oT embroidered pillow covers Grass 
matting will be suitable for the floor with the 
old-fashioned green and white rag rugs 


L. H. M.—I wish that you might be persuaded 
to repaper your rooms, even at a saci ifice of some 
of the other furnishings. A salmon pink is a very 
difficult color to work with as a background 
Its character is so agyvressive and it harmonizes 


with so few colors that there is a very limited 


scope for artistic planning. A silver green is the 
only eolor which will combine successfully with 
it, and vour desire to combine vellow with it 
in the second room, which vou are to use as a 
bedroom, seems utterly impossible. Get a silvery- 
green rep for the portiéres between the two 
rooms and a dark blue-green filling for both 
floors. The couch-eover may be of the same color 
as the porti@res, ete.—a heavier material. Pil- 
lows may be covered with green, green and tan. 
and a deep rich red-brown, toning in with the 
paper. Your one fine Oriental rug should be in 
tones of the red-brown and tan. Simple curtains 
of écru net ruffled and draped will be the most 
appropriate window drapery. In front of the 
ugly imitation fireplace have a shirred curtain of 
dark-green linen taffeta. Since your table stands 
in front of it, that will be the most suitable cov 
ering. Wicker chairs with green cushions will be 
attractive, a small round weathered-oak table. a 
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DECORATION 


few chairs in weathered oak, and a lamp of green 
pottery with a Japanese paper shade. 

In the bedroom I would have white enamel fur 
niture, simple white muslin curtains, bed dra 
peries, and dressing-table cover, and a woven rug 
of green and white cotton. 


EK. T. P.—-Your papers are both charming in 
themselves and very appropriate for the rooms. 
The old-blue dining-room on the south, with its 
plain blue burlap dado and crown frieze of blue 
with a hint of purple and green, should be very 
effective, and nothing could be more appro 
priate for the dining-room with its northern ex- 
posure than the Morris paper in rich yellow 
tones. I agree with you that the difficulty with 
this room must lie in the natural yellow color 
of the varnished woodwork and also, I fear, in 
the écru curtains. The combination must give 
a neutral yellow effect, lacking in variety, 
strength, and character. Yellow in itself is not 
a strong color, and combined with tans it loses 
what strength it has, unless strength is given 
by means of a strongly contrasting color. First 
the woodwork must undoubtedly be changed 
Since your furniture is mahogany, I should pre- 
fer to have the woodwork cream-white enamel. 
In the dining-room, with the old-blue, either a 
cream-white paint or a weathered-oak stain would 
be appropriate. The yellow tone of the natural 
wood is probably not as troublesome here, but 
{ think that you will be repaid for having it 
changed. To still further obviate the neutral 
effect in the living-room replace your lace cur- 
tains with double curtains, ruffled white net cur- 
tains next the glass and inner draperies in a 
plain color, either of old-blue or a deep rich 
claret-red-brown. 


Miss W.—Your college entrance hall interests 
me, but what can one suggest for the adornment 
of such a place other than pictures and sculp- 
ture? Since it is inclined to be dark, stain the 
rough and finished plaster a deep ochre yellow. 
Large phetographs of some of the Oxford col- 
leges, the quadrangle of Magdalen, or the tower 
of Old Tom, a view of Westminster Abbey, or 
of some of the old English cathedrals would be 
appropriate. Even more scholarly are views of 
the Roman forum and of the Capitoline Hill. 
Busts of some of the old Greek philosophers or 
Roman orators would instil in the students’ 
minds a familiarity with the appearance of the 
men about whom they are studying and in whom 
they are undoubtedly interested. 

As for the motto, I hesitate to select one, since 
it seems to me that a motto in so prominent a 
place should breathe the individual college spirit 
of which I am ignorant. Faculty and students 
should have a voice in its selection. Each col- 
lege has its own particular traditions and ideals, 
and the motto at the entrance should be sug- 
gested by them, and so { must leave you to make 
your own choice. 
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The 
Safe Way 
To Buy Silk 


The uncertainty which has always attended the buying of silk 
is a thing of the past. Every woman may now go to the silk 
counter absolutely confident of getting the best, purest, most dur- 
able black silk by simply asking for the brand with the patent 
selvage bearing the name MONEYBAK. 

No factory can make every yard of silk free from imperfections. 
There are bound to besome flaws. For this reason MONEYBAK 
Black Silk is made with a patent selvage that is immediately de- 
tached from any piece of silk that fails to pass the most rigid 
inspection. Every yard of it must prove absolutely perfect before 
it is considered worthy of the MONEYBAK guarantee of satisfac- 
tory wear or money back. Thus no imperfect piece of silk carry- 
ing the name MONEYBAK ever reaches the sales counter. 
That’s why the safe silk to buy is the one, and she only one, 
with the selvage bearing the name MONEYBAK. 


MONEYBAK 
Black Silk 


means silk of the highest quality sold at a moderate price; silk 
that will stand the test of time and look well allthe time. It is 
the loading with chemicals that cheapens silks and causes them to 
wear poorly. MONEYBAK Black Silk contains no adulterutions. 
It is made only of the best and purest silk—nothing else. 

For these reasons MONEYBAK Black Silk is the most durable, 
most economical, most satisfactory silk to buy—and your protec- 
tion is always the patent selvage bearing the name MONEYBAK. 

MONEYBAK Black Silk stands for excellence in silk-making. 
Perfect in weave, dye and finish, it is unquestionably the best 
silk made. 

MONEYBAK Black Silk was the recipient of a Grand Prize at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis. This, the highest 
award of merit, was made on distinctive high quality. 

MONEYBAK Black Silk is made in all convenient widths. 
If you cannot get it, write us. Send for our interesting booklet, 
“* Silk Secrets.’’ It is free. 


YORK SILK MFG. CO., Dept. E. York, PA. 
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TO AMUSE THE 


CHILDREN 


BY LUCIA NOBLE 


OTHERS and nurses are often at a loss to 
M entertain the little ones when the weather 
keeps them indoors, as well as after an 
illness and during convalescence. Little brains 
are easily overtired and excited, and too much 
reading or story-telling becomes nearly as ob- 
jectionable as too little. To entertain these lit- 
tle people on rainy days I want to suggest bead- 
work. The little ones are delighted with it as 
pastime, and it is instructive as well. 

The beads cost lit- 
tle, and are _ pretty 
and attractive. They 
keep the little hands 
and brains busy dur- 
ing many hours that 
would otherwise be 
weary ones for chil- 
dren and for mothers. 
The work has another 
great virtue—it 
teaches the children 
the beauty of that old 
saying, “It is more 
blessed to give than to 
receive,” for while 
they are being amused 
they are absorbing the 
idea of doing some- 
thing for some one 
else. There is also the 
training of the fingers 
in manual work of a 
simple kind to _ be 
counted among the 
good features of bead 
work and the train- 
ing of the eye in 
matching colors—al- 
ways a good thing. A 
quite small child even 
can do this work after a little practice and help. 

To start with, you must provide a package of 
‘erewel” needles, No. 11 (as they have long 
eyes. and are easily threaded), a small piece of 
wax, a spool of A lustre twist, a large bunch of 
turquoise-blue beads, a small five-cent bunch 
each of white and yellow ones; try to pro- 
cure beads with large holes, as they are easier 
to thread. Take a long thread, wax it to pre- 
vent knotting, and thread the needle. Double 
the thread, and make a knot; now string eleven 
blue beads, then eight white ones, pass the needle 
through the first white bead into the centre of 
the circle thus formed, draw the thread its full 
length, thread one yellow bead, and pass the 
needle out through the fifth white bead. Draw 
the thread gently, to make it nice and tight, and 
you will have a perfect little white daisy. Re- 
peat this until the chain is the desired length, 
when it should be joined together with a large 





A DOLL’S NECKLACE. 
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bead. The effect is really very pretty, and your 
children will have a little Christmas or birthday 
gift ready to give away. ‘These little chains 
are nice for the dollies. As an extra finish they 
may have tassels made as follows: String twenty 
blue beads, run the needle back through the 
first one to form a loop, make four loops in 
this way, and fasten it off through a large 
bead. 

Next we have a fob for dolly’s watch, and for 
this you will require the same needles and 
thread, one large bead and two colors of small 
beads, always trying for the ones with the largest 
holes. Cut a piece of thread thirty-five inches 
long, wax it, thread the needle, and make a knot 
to hold the first bead, leaving nine inches of the 
thread hanging. String the beads thus: four 
blue, four white, four blue, four white, four 
blue, four white, four blue, four white, making 
thirty-two in all; now the large bead, then twen- 
ty small ones, running the needle back through 
the first one of the twenty; repeat this three 
times. This will form a tassel. Fasten it se- 
cureiy through the large bead, and cut the thread 
off close. Thread the needle now with the nine- 
inch piece left hanging when starting the fob; 
join a tiny hook to this and it is ready for 
dolly’s watch. 

All sorts of other pretty little chains may be 
made. One which has a straight string of beads 
with another string caught in festogns below is 
very pretty and quite 
easily made. When 
the string has been 
made long enough to 
go loosely around the 
neck of the child or 
the dolly for which 
it is intended proceed 
thus: Fasten a thread 
through the first bead, 
with a knot at the 
end to hold it. Then 
string twelve beads 
and run the _ needle 
through the eighth 
bead of the upper 
string. Again string 
twelve and fasten in 
the sixteenth bead, 
and so on, making 
festoons. The colors of 
the beads in the two 
strings may be the 
same or a_ contrast. 
When they are the 
same a pretty effect is 
obtained by inserting a 
bead of contrasting 
color for the eighth 
and sixteenth, ete. 


DOLLY’S WATCH FOB. 
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Arnold Fabric Talks 


Arnold Superfine Organdie 


This illustration represents a dainty 
Summer gown made from Arnold 
v4 Superfine Organdie, and gives an idea 
SUPERFINE of the possibilities which this Queen 

ORGANDIE | of Summer dress materials affords. 

Ane. This fine, sheer, soft-finished fabric 
| lends itself to the successful display of 
ome | the highest art of the Arnold printing 
oss / in popular floral effects which are re- 
produced with the utmost perfection 

of shade and tint of flower and foliage. 
Fashion's votaries have given these beautiful cre- 
ations their fullest approval for all dressy occasions 

in city or country. 





Arnold Grecian Voile 


The only real satisfying washable voile, that will 
wear and look like expensive worsted voile, is the “2 
Arnold Grecian Voile. This fabric, originated by 
the Arnold designers, is made from specially prepared 
yarns which give it the crisp touch and wool voile effect so necessary for satis- 
factory wear. It is shown in all the new plain colors and in novel voile and 
suiting effects, which afford a wide choice of patterns for Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s home and street gowns. 













Made from Superfine Organdie 


You should see the Arnold Superfine 
Organdie and the Arnold Grecian Voile before 
selecting wash fabrics for Spring and Summer 

| use. They are for sale in all the better stores, 

and can always be recognized by our trade- 

| mark on every ticket. Please look at our 

trade-mark carefully; it is a certificate of 

| excellence—a token which gives every pur- 

| chaser, from pieces bearing our trade-mark, 

____J the comfortable feeling that they have the 

very highest quality obtainable in its class, 

and our guarantee that the fabrics are printed or dyed in 

the newest designs and colors, and with the most expensive, 
permanent, sanitary colorings. 

































If your dealer cannot show you our new trade-marked 
wash goods, please give us his name and let us tell you of a 
reliable store that will gladly send you samples and deliver 
your goods satisfactorily. ° 


Send postal to-day for the new Arnold Magazine of 
Fabrics and Fashions. It contains many superb plates of 
exclusive advance styles for Spring, in 
street costumes, house dresses and even- 
ing gowns, and tells besides of the great 
Arnold line of Spring fabrics. 


Arnold Print Works 


DEPARTVENT M 
Made from Grecian Voile 40 and 42 Leonard St., New York 
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TO REMOVE STAINS 


BY L. 


salt will remove stains from brass. Make 
it into a paste, and apply it with a- piece 
of flannel; rub off with a dry piece of flannel. 

Ink spots may be successfully removed from 
white goods with lemon and salt; cover the stain 
with fine salt, squeeze the lemon juice on it, 
and rub between the hands. Some ink is ob- 
stinate and will require a second application. 
Ink may be removed from colored clothes by 
soaking the article in sweet milk. 

Mildew will usually disappear if soaked in 
sour milk and then dried in the sun, then washed 
in the usual manner. Chloride of lime also will 
remove mildew stains. It must be used 
fully and much diluted. 

Pour boiling water on linen where tea has been 
spilled, or on small fruit stains. If the stain 
is large or obstinate, whiskey will do the work: 
the article may ruined, but just pour the 
whiskey all over it, and it will almost always 
disappear. 


A LL women may not know that vinegar and 


care- 


seem 


Alcohol will remove grass stains. Coal-oil 
will remove iron rust and many other stains. 
Soak the article in it. then wash it with the 
hands as though water were being used. Kero- 
sene and a little soap used on a cloth will re- 


move stains from an enamelled bath-tub. 
Machine-oil stains are easily taken out if they 

are rubbed with fresh lard before being wet. 
Matting on the floor may be freed from stains 


N. 


with oxalic acid. Dissolve teaspoonful of the 
crystals in a pail of clear warm water; wet a 
woollen cloth with this solution, and rub the 
spots; then take another pail of clean water, 
add a handful of table salt, and wipe the whole 
floor over again. The new bright look will de- 
light you. This same recipe will be found capi- 
tal for cleaning straw hats, using an old tooth- 
brush instead of a cloth to apply the liquid. 
Dry in the sun. 

Lemon will remove fruit stains from the hands 
and discolorations from under the finger nails 
very quickly. 

Turpentine will remove paint stains from 
clothing and window-glass, as well as rust marks 
from woollen goods. It is also a good disin- 
fectant. Borax dissolved in warm water will 
remove grease stains, and another method is to 
put the stained article between two thicknesses 
of thin manila paper, and press it with a mod- 
erately hot iron. French chalk, rubbed on at 
once, will usually dissolve grease spots. It must 
be left on for some hours and then brushed off. 

Equal parts of water and vinegar will remove 
fly stains from furniture; apply with a soft 
woollen cloth and rub dry. 

A damp woollen cloth dipped in dry table salt 
will remove all traces of egg stains from silver. 

A piece of flannel dampened with spirits of 
camphor will quickly remove stains from mirrors 
or window-glass and leave a brilliant polish. 





AID FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


HE managers of the New York State Hos- 
pital for the Care of Crippled and Deformed 
Children have sent out, with their annual 
report, an appeal for help in obtaining knowl- 
edge of any poor deformed or crippled children, 
throughout the country or city districts of the 
State, who are not receiving proper surgical at- 
tention. The hospital wishes to care for such 
children, and any information concerning such 
cases, giving names and addresses, may be sent 
to the Surgeon-in-Chief, New York State Hos 
pital for the Care of Crippled and Deformed Chil 
dren, Tarrytown, New York. In the report the 
managers announce that about April 1 the hos- 
pita! will remove to West Haverstraw, Rockland 
County, New York, where a new and much larger 
home will be occupied. With the increased facil- 
ities for treatment the managers are especially 
anxious to be put in touch with all cases needing 
such help as the hospital can give. All patients 
are treated free of charge, so applications for 
admission must be accompanied by a sworn state- 
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ment that the parents or guardians of such chil- 
dren are unable to pay for expert surgical at- 
tendance. Physicians of the consulting staff, lo- 
eated in various towns throughout the State, 
will examine patients who cannot apply directly 
to the surgeon-in-chief. Information about these 
physicians and application blanks, as well as any 
other facts, will be cheerfully sent by mail on 
application to the surgeon-in-chief. 

The hospital reports forty-two patients treated 
during the past year. Of this number seventeen 
were discharged, and of these the report shows 
twelve much improved by treatment, walking well 
after being treated for various very serious de- 
formities which made walking at all impossible 
in some cases and in others walking on crutches 
even very difficult. Two cases of congenital dis- 
location of the hip joint were operated on by 
Dr. Lorenz at the Cornell clinic in 1902, and 
were discharged from the New York State Hos- 
pital cured and walking well. Three cases of 
shorteneu leg also were discharged cured. 
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To The Most 
Dopular Home Cooks 


The makers of Dunham's Cocoanut are offering $2,000in prizes in a 
great voting contest for the most popular home cooks. 

cook is invited to enter this most profitable and fascinating contest. 
is the occasion of a life-time to earn handsome prizes. 


It 


Every woman 
nizing this have begun work in earnest, determined to be successful. 
opportunities are just as good, as the voting has barely begun. 


Many women recog- 
enter and only requires a little effort to succeed. Read about the 


But your 
It costs nothing to 
To ascertain who are the most popular home cooks, we offer $2000 cash, in a grand prize 
voting contest, starting immediately and closing October Ist, 1905. 
First Prize $500.00; Second Prize $200.00; Third Prize $100.00; Fourth Prize $50.00; Fifth 
Prize $25.00; Twenty Prizes of $10.00 each ; Fifty Prizes of $5.00 each. 
votes cast for each during the contest. 
cook may be voted for. 


The popularity of the different home cooks will be determined by the total number of 
number of votes, the prize money will be divided equally between them. 


In case two or more candidates receive the same 
The voting ballot consists of that part of the wrapper on a package of 


Any woman home 


bearing the Cocoanut cake trade mark. Write the name and address of the woman for 
whom you wish to vote on the back of this part of the wrap 

postage fully paid. 

Special Awards. 


lots from 5c packages will count as one vote each; 1l0c packages 2 votes; ‘ 
votes; 40c packages 8 votes. No other kind of ballot will count. 


r. This is imperative. 


Bal- 

> packages 4 

Mail your ballots, 

n addition to the Grand Prizes $675.00 has been set apart to be given in Three 

The amounts in each of these Special Awards will be $225, divided 

into twelve prizes as follows: First Prize $100; 2nd Prize $50; 3rd Prize $25; 4th 

Prize $10; Eight Prizes of $.00each. These Special Awards will be given at inter- 

vals during the regular contest, but will in no way interfere with it. The first 

of these will be awarded March 15th, 1905, to the women having the most votes 
to their credit at that time. 


your while. 


ENTER NOW 
tions to 





Be a candidate. Send in your name atonce. Thespecia) prizes alone are well worth 
Send us your name and address on a postal and we will mail you circular 
giving prizes and conditions of contest in detail. 


Address all votes and communica- 


DUNHAM’'S COCOANUT CONTEST, P. O. Box 1765, New York, N. Y. 
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WooLENs 


FLANNELS, YARNS 


WORSTEDS, and all 
‘materials containing 


ANIMAL WOOL 


must be carefully 
washed to keep them 
SOFT & PREVENT 


SHRINKING. Don't 


DIRECTIONS 


“Wash woolens and 
flannels by hand 
luke-warm 


PEARLINE 


suds; rinse thoroughly 
in WARM water; 
wring dry; pull and 
shake well, and they 





send them to the 
cleaners— but use 


‘PEARLINE 2 a: DRY IN WARM 


MODERN SOAP TEMPERATURE.” 


will keep soft with- 
out shrinking. 
































| Won't Wear Out 


before you lay your gown aside. Each 
part a strong, lasting spring —not a 
thin sheet-metal snap that gives out 
by frictional wear. ‘The 


WIRE BALL 


(TRADE-MAKK) 


Snap 
Fastener 


iseasy tosew onand 
does not cut the 
thread. Clasps eas- 
ily and stays clasp- 
ed until intention- 
ally released. Itis 


“The Snapthat Holds” 


Price toc. per dozen at your dealer’s. If he 
hasn't them send us his name and three 2-cent 
stamps for sample card of one dozen perfect 
garment fasteners Address 

Wire Ball Fastener Co. 
Dept. G, 74 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


The trade supplied by 
DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO., 364 Broadway, New York 





PON the quality 
| | of the yarn de- 


pends the success 
of your knitting and crocheting. 

When you buy BEAR BRAND 
YARNS you buy yarns that are well 
spun, elastic, light, and brilliant in coloring. 

BEAR BRAND YARNS insure 
dainty, fluffy, and durable results. Your 
dealer probably carries them. If not, write. 








Send for our fr ctions fo 
knit ad te icles 

mplete Bear Brand Yarn Manual 

th edition), which fully illus- 









Bear Brand Yarn Mfrs. 


| Dept. B7 NEW YORK CITY 
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CRYSTAL [ gS 
Domino |: Bec 


VEMEYERS & ELDER. 
st. NEW YORK 


7wail S 


-_. 


n 5Slb. sealed boxes! > 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. 
wot ans Ga patton P 8, the resylt of its van ava tan You will be pleased the moment you opena box. 
OU WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHEN YOU HAVE TRIED IT IN YOUR TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Remember that each package bears the design of a ‘‘ DOMINO’’ MASK, ‘* DOMINO ’’ STONES and the names of 
the manufacturers (HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, New York). INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 


Every piece 








} Burning 


(On Wood and Leather) 
The most fascinat- 
ing kind of decora- 
tive work. Artistic 
results obtained 
quickly and easily. 
We have a com- || 
plete line of pyro- | | 
graphic outfits and | | 
a large assortment of novel designs in wood, 
stamped or plain, ready for decoration. With a 


Closson Pyrographic Outfit | 


any one can produce at a trifling cost the popu- | 
lar decorative pieces for which a high price is | 
paid in the stores. Steins, book-racks, picture- 
frames, desk furnishings, plaques, etc., in quaint | 
shapes and effective designs 















Do Box Party is 
complete without a box of 






Chocolates 
and Confections 


tz’ Sold where they sell the best. 
Whatmeanas Instantaneous Chocolate 


made instantly with boiling milk. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Established 1842. 








| 
Write for illustrated catalogue (free) showing entire 
outfits and almost one hundred wood novelties, stamped 
or plain, ready for etching. 


| A. B. CLOSSON, JR., & CO. 
| a10 West Fourth St. Cincinnati, O. | 
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What 


would 





Every bit of music within you is stirred 
by the mellow beauty of the Packard 
tone. This 
tonal richness 
concentrated in the Packard Little Grand 
equals that of a Concert Grand piano. Hear 
it! Surprises even those accustomed to 
surprises in piano construction. 
Catalogues and full information on request. 
We have a proposition that makes 
it easy for you to own a Packard. 


The Packard Company, Dept. I, Fort Wayne, Ind 








Good taste and fashion’s dictates 
alike condemn smudgy, poor cards. 
The correct thing in every partic- 
ular for social and home use, is 


Congress 
Cards 22::"" 


Initial Series (all letters of the 
alphabet). Smooth, satiny finish. 
Also Club and Pictorial series. 
For Whist, Poker, Euchre, etc. 
65 designs. Illustrations sent free. 
Send 50c. each, for packs desired. 


Duplicate Whist — played with 
Paine’s Whist Trays. 12-tray set, 
$5.00; fine seal-pattern set, $10.00. 


Whist lessons FREE with each set. 


Two Grand Prizes, St. Louis, 1904. Highest awards, 
Buffalo, 1901; Paris, 1900; Chicago, 1893. 

Rules for all Card Games, 160 pages; Entertaining with 

Cards, 64 pages; Whist and Duplicate Whist, 104 pages, 

each, paper, 10 cents; cloth, 25c. Vest Pocket editions — 

Cmch, Poker. Hearts, Pinochle, Skat, Bridge, Euchre, Fan 

Tan, Five Hundred, each, paper, 5 cents; cloth, 10 cents 


We send all of above goods, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
if your dealer does not supply them. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Address Dept. 5 Cincinnati, U. S. A, 





















Mexican Drawn Work 


To convince you of the extraordinary 
values we offer we will send prepaid a 
12 in. square centerpiece, worth $1.35.and 
an 8-in. deily, worth soc., both prepaid for 
61.00, Both are genuine Mexican hand 
drawn work. pure linen, and imported di- 
rect from Mexico. Order to-day— if not 
Satisfied with quality, return them. 

If ordered separately or extra pieces are 
wanted send 7c. for centerpiece and 3o0c. 
for doilies hemstitched or fringed. Same 
centerpiece, 10x 30, for soc.; 18x18 for 
$1.60; 24x 24 for $2.00. 

* Our business is to make homes more 
beautiful.” 

Illustrated 32-page catalogue of Mexi- 
cau and Indian Goods, Rugs, etc., FREE. 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 

Dept. 69 D Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 
































THe ‘‘ ROCHESTER” $35 
CHINA KILN 


A WOMAN 
Can turn $5 into $20 


| China decorators everywhere are 


Delivered 
Sl 4 






proving this assertion. Successful china painting de- 
pends upon a right beginning —over 2000 desirable 
| shapes shown in our 56-page “China Book ” (post 
| f age 5c)—over 200 novelties not offered elsewhere— 
write for it. 


Geo. W. Davis & Co. 


4856 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 







































Assortment K 


Our $2.50 lot of 
“Rochester” Mounts 
and Medallions $I 
now, prepaid 

















ow ranesunme FREE 
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termezzo. New, with a style strict- h 
joc. each, 
ly its own. tiful march two-step. Wilhelmina og 


N EWEST SONG tribe O18 Anele Tree with splendid success by Blanche Ring.—In the Shade 


Hash, Honey, Hash, lulla as ss 
FOLIOS : 4gc. each, postpaid.—The Majestic Song and Dance Folio; The Pioneer Rag-time, Folio No. 2; Whitney- 
Warner Waltz and Two-step Folio No. 1; The Star Dance Folio No 4. 
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The Woman 
Who Buys 


stationery “ hit or miss”’ to- 
day is still dating her cor- 
respondence 1904. 
Fastidious writers—and all 
well-bred women are grow- 
ing more and more fastidi- 
ous—insist upon the 


EKaton-Hurlbut 
Writing Papers 


the kind that never disappoint 


If your stationer doesn't supply them, he is one of 
asmall minority. Write us giving his name, and we 
will gladly send you samples, together with a copy of 
* The Gentle Art of Letter Writing.”’ 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





/ If you wish to keep in touch with the latest and greatest popular hits fresh 


from the press of the world’s largest music publishing house, send for the fine 
48-page book of musical extracts issued by the Whitney- Warner Pub. Co. 
Everybody is delighted with Meenlight, the cnquiatitty beautiful Intermezzo Serenadlc Two-step, 
by Neil Moret, composer of ** Hiawatha.” If not procurable of your music dealer, send us 25c. per 
single copy, or any six for $1, postpaid, unless price is otherwise specified. 
Love’s Desire. Waltz with a| Bubbles. March two-step; very| Toreador. Waltzes of the very 


delightful swinging measure. bright music; sure to please you. dancy sort. 
fs = Asama. Very good; of eccentric | Adlyn = 
A Bashful Bachelor. Two-step in-| “Smee Ory Wedding of the! Three superb 


- concert walt 
Dolly Dimple. A quaint and beau- Winds psa cca 


The ballad hit of the coming year.—One Little Soldier 
A stirring melody ; pouty story of a little Jap’s love.—Tennessee is the Vlare for Me. May Irwin's new hit. 
»y; My Hindoo Man, by writers of ** Navajo,’ sung by Marie Cahill. 


WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO., 280 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
The largest publishers of popular music in the world. 
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Black Cat 
Hosiery 


Is made in the largest and best-equipped 
hosiery mills in the world, The makers 
put their name and reputation back of 
every pair, and instruct all dealers to re- 
place any hose that are not satisfactory. 
When you buy Black Cat Hosiery you 
know absolutely what you are getting 
and who made the hose. 


Black Cat Hosiery 
For Boys and Girls 
Men and Women 


is unequaled in its neat appearance, its 
perfect fit and finish, its lasting durability. 
The highest quality of yarn, the fastest 
of dyes and workmen of highest skill 
make Black Cat Hosiery the most eco- 
nomical hosiery you can buy. 

Ask your dealer for Style No. 15 for 
bovs and tor Style No. ro tor girls, 


2c. the pair 


Send us 25c. for a sample pair, stating 
size and whether Style No. 15 or Style 
No. 10 1S desired, For a fine dressy 
stocking of extra quality try Style No. 40 
tor boys, or Style No. 30 for girls. Write 


us tor styles for men and women. 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. 


902 Prairie Ave. 


Kenosha, Wis. 
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ORIOLE. 
Go-Basket | 


The Baby Hansom 


Useful Winter and Sum- 
mer. Can be wheeled 
or carried. 


A boon to mother—a delight to baby. 
Takes the place of Carriage, Go- 
Cart, Jumper, Bassinet and High 
Chair. May be changed from one to 
the other in three seconds without remov- 
ing Baby. Has rubber-tired wheels 
, Weighs only seven pounds, simple and 
perfect in construction. Easier to wheel, 
|, Costs much less than Go-Cart of same 
quality, takes less room, is more styl- 
ish. Easier to carry Baby in Oriole 
Go- Basket than in arms. Can be held 
in lap without soiling clothes. With 
it Mama and Baby go visiting, travel 
ing, shopping, on street cars, elevators, 
anywhere—both are comfortable, and 
their clothes are always neat and clean 
When carried the wheels are invisible. 
Used either way aby is always perfectly 
secure. Scientifically correct. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 


BOOKLET FREE 





Tells how to secure an Oriole 
Go- Basket C. O. D., with privi 
lege of examination. 


Withrow Mfg. Co. 
65 Elm Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


= =e 
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KNITTING MADE EASY 


Study the 


UTOPIA 
YARN BOOK 


128 pages of instruc- 
tions — beautifully il- 
lustrated. Written by 
“One of long experi- 
ence.” Directions 
proven by actual test 
to be absolutely cor 
rect. 


The Edition de Luxe 
of Yarn Books 


A primer for the be 

ginner, an encyclo- 
paedia for all. 

Price only 25 cents. 
Order from your deal 

er or send 25 cents in 
stamps to: 

























we UTOPIA YARNS 


UTOPIA YARNShave gained a reputation for 
softness, elasticity, evenness of thread and per 
manency of color,and always give satisfaction 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Mrs. GERTRUDE F. HESS 


Purchasing Agent 
Hotel St. James, 109 W. 45th St., New York 


Shopping free of charge. Careful attention given to the se- 
lection of Wedding Trousseaux, Ladies’ Evening Gowns, an 
Street Costumes. Speci«] valuesin fine furs. Estimates cheer- 


fully furnished. Circular and references on application. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING. 


EVERY CORPORATION as REPRESENTED by its TRUSTEES and OFFI- 
CERS SHOULD HAVE AN IDEAL, A STANDARD OF WORK, A GOAL OF 
ACHIEVEMENT, TOWARD WHICH IT SHOULD CONSTANTLY STRIVE. 





























Here is what the 


NEW-YORK LIFE 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 


A Purely Mutual Company having no Capital Stock, 


IS DOING: 


Issuing the BEST Life Insurance Contract ; 


2. Making the Promptest and Fullest Report of its Busi- 
ness and Condition; 


3. Transacting Business under the Supervision of Every 
Insurance Department in the World; 


4. Securing the Best, and the best organized Agency Force; 
5. Insuring as many Good Risks as possible. 


A VIGOROUS AND CONSISTENT PURSUIT OF THeSS 
EFFORTS HAS GIVEN THE NEW-YORK LIFE 








The LARGEST Number of Policies of any regular 

company : 925,000 ; 

2. The LARGEST Amount of Insurance in Force: 
$1,925,000,000 ; 

3. The LARGEST Premium and Total Income: 
$95,000,000 ; and, 

4. The LARGEST holding in Government, State, County, 
City and Railroad Bonds for Policy Reserve Account, 
$290,000,000. No Bond in default of interest. No 

Investment in Stocks of any kind. No _ Industrial 

Securities owned. Total Assets $390,000,000. 

















For Detailed Sixtieth Annual Statement, December 31, 1904, address 


New-York Life Insurance Company, 


JOHN A. McCALL, . . President, 
346 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 










































































































THIS DILLOW 


TOP AND BACK FREE 
NEWEST DESIGNS 
, ready to embroider- 


purchase RICHARDSON’S EMBROIDERY SILKS 










We will send free and postpaid this handsome Pillow Top, tinted in colors, including Back, size 22x22 
inches, if you will send us 24c to pay the cost of six skeins of Silk. The regular price of Richardson’s 
E mbroidery Silks is 4c per skein, and we are making you this exceptional offer because we guarantee 
Richardson's Silks to be the best and want veu to know that they are the best. 

We will also include “vee a complete Diagram Lesson, by our expert Japanese Embroiderer, In 
this Lesson every stitch is numbered, making it perfectly simple for anyone to follow instructions. 


Tinee Destens’ CARNATION No. 76 JACK ROSE No. 77 © NASTURTIUM No. 78 


Send twelve 2c stamps, (24 cents) stating design desired, get six skeins Richardson Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk, a free tinted Pillow Top and Back and Diagram Lesson. Do it now. Address envelope to 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept, 78, 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

























»colors enamel, any letters or figures if not 
more than shown. 





























CLASS PINS OR BADCES | 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge, 
>. Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
—~ We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
= Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Butto’ ms or Med- 
S \ alsof all descriptions. Either of the two 


— stylesillustratedin one 


American Children 


Games and Sonés of 


~By WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL 

















Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 
Free—Large Catalogue, {llustrating hundreds 
of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Celluloid Battons and Rivbon Badges at low 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros. 21M, S. Av, Rochester, N.Y. 






A wholesome and pleasant variety is always found 
in the pages of HARPER'S BAZAR.— The Spring field 
Republican. 





Thirty years sof experience ) enables us to give 
pourctereheaper the BEST QUALITY and VALUE 


ESTABLIGHEDO teT4 


SESS 
peer: aes PEE err DL ILL 


Soe 


_ 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 





NEW MANHATTAN SKIRT BRAID 
AND DIAMOND PULL-BRAIDS. 


FOSTER’S Miccat CRIBS 


No worry for mother if baby is left in an Ideal Accident-Proof Crib 
sliding sides, closely spaced spindles, woven wire springs, patented rail fastener 
(on our cribs only)—guaranteed not to break. Different styles and 


Enamelled white or colors. Write for booklet, ‘‘A Mother’s Invention,” 





Containing all the games American children 
play, accompanied by their musical melodies, 
together with an explanation of their signifi- 
cance, origin, and history. For those who 
have to deal with children in any capacity, 
) I ) 
the book is a mine of welcome suggestions for 


their amusement. Mew, revised edition, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 









Silay Maintain 

















-CIDENT free with name of dealer who sells the cribs. 





PpRooF Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., ii2 niu Stet oe Liuks, Mo. 
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SUPPORTER 


Pat. Dec. 5, 1899. 
The perfect supporter with 
dress or negligee. 

Approved by Leading Physicians, 
Eadorsed by Physical Culturists, 
Preferred by Ladies of Fashion 


Mercerized, Pisin or PrillEdge Web $ .50 
Very Strong Silk Frill, 75 

Heavy Silk Whip © ord, 1.00 
Heavy Silk Double Frill, 1.2% 
Silk Suspender Web, 150 


At all dealers, or 
Arthur Prankenstein & Co. 
(Agents for the U.8.) 

514 & 516 Broadway, New York 


ji | 
7 j 
FREE with mail orders, alarge | / ; | 
photo-etching of the “Foster Girl,” 
without advertisement. 


** The Name is on the Buckles.”’ 


(6 Kemer Reamer Co Tome Comme ete Aemmm fe Comets) 





6. / 
Pa 





WE TEACH 
YOu 
BY — 
Steady emplo pyenemt at a large salary, ways aw me the tt roughly 
competent nurs " . rm 
methods. ( ae ae h Iding good positions st AA ealen good 
salarie Write for free booklet, describing five different courses, includ- 


ing apectal course for mtiege. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Nursing, 821, 46 Van Buren St., Chicago 


LADIES’ 
TAILORING 


Choose your designs from this, or 
any magazine. We can make it 
perfectly. Your own cloth, or 
from our mills. 


“ Prices that will compare with the lowest. 
“Send for our free envelope of style informa- 
tion, improved measurement blank, chart, 
representative designs, and special photographs 
to meet individual fancy. 

“| Spotnotte suits, skirts, coats, and travelling 
coats our specialty. 


q Generous lot of Spotnotte samples sent free to you. 


Notacot Mill Co. 


Tailoring Dept. Ashtabula, Ohio 
J. C. Hubbard, Prop. 
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** Never before has there been such a 
cook-book as is this one.”’—LOUISVILLE 
CouRIER-JOURNAL. 


HARPER’S 
COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 



























Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 
Contributions by every Cooking Expert 

This is he cook-book of the 20th 
century. There is no other cook- 
book which is made like a dictionary, 
with complete cross references and 
alphabetical finger guides, so that 
you can turn instantly to what you 
want. It contains a comprehensive 


number of approved recipes, which 





represent the most famous cooking 
authorities of the world. The book | 
is indispensable to every household, 
experienced or otherwise. 

‘‘ No difficulty in following its direc- 
tions.” —WASHINGTON TIMES. 


** About the last word in cooking, it is so , 
complete.”’—(N. Y.) Pusiic Opinion 





Bound in Washable Pigskin-Colored 
Specially Prepared Leather Cloth. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net (postage extra) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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soon ow Hardanger and Gittertyl Embroidery "sc 


By Miss MARIE KOCH 


It is the most complete work upon the subject ever published. 

The book contains 54 pages and over 50 half-tone designs of this embroidery, with full 
instructions for working each piece. 

The price of the book is 25e., which hardly pays for the cost of printing and engraving— 
our object being to introduce this Danish and Norwegian embroidery. 

If you purchase the book we have some special offers to make you regarding materials for 
working many of the illustrated pieces. 

Send for the Book to-day. 

It is only 25c. (coin, stamps or money order), sent postpaid to any address in the world. 


MILLER @ RHOADS, Needlework Specialists, 519 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 










BAR DARSS COLLAR AND CUFF SET 
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Materlals for hd We will send 
making 
Linen Etamine, the Set 
Perlegarn finished 
and 
needles for 
Sent, postpaid, for _m pony ome a. Lo >to. $3.50 
$1.00 Eba: RRR S SSeS SOR SESE 
































The only Odorless and Perfect Dress Shield made, 


Detachable 








Curvette 


TRADE MARK. 


e aI 


Specially Adapted for 
Stout Persons 





Attached without sewing. 





Quickly removed, 

















Absorbent Q  Menw? og 
For sag perspire . ZB Linen Mesh 
= n Ideal Hot-Wea 
Abestoude Impervious. a 
Zouave No Rubber. Can be Washed. h 1 
A er me heey and | Free from all poisonous substances and will not irritate Ss ort F ap 


the most delicate skin. 
. Recommended by Journals of Health and the Medical Pro- 
Out of Sight fession for its purity and hygienic qualities. 


Always buy a shield large enough. Garments are often 
damaged by wearing too small a shield. 








We make every shape and size of shield required 





Every pair fully warranted to wearer, and any dam- 
age to garment resulting from imperfect 


Specially for Summer 
Shirt Waists. shield, will be paid for. with thin sleeves, 


Is invisible when worn 











The Omo Shield is for sale at all the leading retail stores throughout the United States and Canada. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., Middletown, Conn. 
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SKIRT BARGAIN 


Would you take advantage of the best skirt bargain 
ever offered? Would you pay $5 fora walking-skirt of 
exclusive design and made better 
than anything you find in stores; , — se. 

a skirt of newest style and most 
careful finish; one that will not s*g¢ 
nor lose its shape ? ‘Then write to us, 
the makers, for samples and full 
details as to the most exceptional 
values ever known. 

rhe Stylish Spring W alking-Skirt 
illustrated will be sent you, ex 
press prepaid, for only 


$5.00 perfect fit 


guaranteed. = 


If you are not entirely satisfied, we 
will return your money without 
quibble or delay. 

This skirt is made in the very newest spring 
weight, pin-checked suitings, thoroughly 
sponved and shrunken Colors: black, blue 
or brown; < wores flounce of to one-inch 
piaits on side panels trap shown of same 
material small ¢ t tuck it waist; 
inverted A rac unlhi 1; all seams 
bound an . nicely fini 


Our handsome new Spring 
Style Book fully illustrates 
and describes our exquisite 
models of man-tailored, made 
to-measure skirts, dress and 
walking lengths; newest 
Spring ideas, at prices from 
$4 to $15. It also shows latest designs of 
Shirt-Waist Suits and Rain Coats W hd cond ow 
e oo 
and splendid assortment of samples with full instructions 
for self-measurement—all free. Write to-day for our 
Special Bargain Offer and our Style Baok. 


THE LADIES TAILORING CO. 
247 Neave Building, . CINCINNATI, O. 


N.B.— We sell goods by the yard, and, if you 
prefer, make skirts from your own goods. 

















Make a pair for baby 


That’s better than buying them ready-made, 
Garments knit by machinery haven't the 
finish of hand-made goods and don’t contain 
such fine, soft, elastic yarns as 


Columbia Yarns 


The Columbia Book of Yarns explains 
all the different stitches and tells how to knit 
the drawer leggings shown above as well as 
many other useful and stylish articles. 120 
pages; So illustrations of garments. Worth §1, 
but sold for 15 cemts at clealers’ or by mail 


The genuine Columbia Yarns have the 
trade-mark on the label around each skein. 


“ce COLUMBIA YARNS, Philadelphia 





Gibson Pillow Top 


for Pyrography 
FRE Send your 


name today 
and 35 cents to pay 
cost of Gibson 
royalties,ship- 
ping, ete., 
— = és 
will sey 
you eae 


free 

this 

beauti- 

ful Naan 

Plush Pillow 

Top stamped 

ready for for Cat- 
burning. Choice ; alog No. 
of old gold, tan, ; _,. 55. 13 pages, 
crimson, dark or . aut mn 
light green color. 1000 Gibson and oth- 
Size 17x17 in., same er designs stamped on 
finished complete, $2.00. articles of Naan Plush, 
Only —y top to any one 


wood & leather of every de- 
address. offer expires June 1. scription, at reas. nable prices. 


SPECIAL OFFER 428 Seng%, $1.65 


For burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. In 
cludes fine Platinum Point,Cork Handle, Rub- 
ber Tubing, Double-Action Bulb, Metal Union 
Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood, and full instrue- 
tions, all contained in neat leatherette 


F or sale by your dealer - 

or sentby us ©. 0. D. for quandnativn. 

Outfits and cupyitcs at all prices shown in our 
Catalog Z 55. rite for it teday. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


160-164 West Jacksun Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, 
Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World. 
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no lenger friz their hair. The prop- 
er thing now is the soft, natural 
waves made by 
MAGIC CURLERS 
They wave the hair in the latest 
— in 15 minutes. Can be used 
while dressing or traveling. No 
heat or painful twisting. They are 
simple, clean, light, sanitary, and 
small enough to carry im your purse. 
Results are marvellous They do 
more than a $2.00 curler will do, but 
cost only 25 cents for a box of five, 
We will give $525.00 in gold (178 
prizes) forthe best reasons whyevery 
woman should use Magic Curlers. 
THE FIRST PRIZE 1S $100 
Full particulars of this liberal offer 
will be found in each box of Magic 
Curlers. Each purchaser of a box 
can compete 
If you cannot buy Magic Curlers 
in your town, send 25 cents direct 
to us for a bx and win your share 
of the $s52s.0« Remember, there 
are 178 cash prizes 
When ordering from us, if you 
will send us the name of a dealer or 
hair dresser in your town who does not sell Mawic Curlers, we will send 
you, absolutely free, a handsome silver spoon in lined case for your 
trouble. This is a special 60-day offer, so send 25 cents (silver or stamps) 
and the name of your dealer, and we will send you a box of curlers 
and the beautiful silver sugar spoon postpaid. 
We are making this remarkably liberal offer to quickly introduce 
our curlers all over the United States 
Write to-day before this offer is withdrawn. Do it now. 


MAGIC CURLER COMPANY 
Room 405, 11 North 18th Street PHILADELPHIA 











READ 


THE TRUANTS 








